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LITERACY AND THE PLACE OF RUSSIAN IN THE NON- 
SLAV REPUBLICS OF THE USSR 


INTRODUCTORY 


AccorDING to UNESCO, more than half the population of the world 
is illiterate.t The urgency of educating these illiterate masses is fully 
realized, but the magnitude of the problem and the difficulties besetting 
its solution are staggering. Apart from being hampered by the shortage 
of schools, teachers, textbooks and money, educationalists are con- 
fronted with conflicting views on both the aims and methods of mass 
education. 

Leaving aside the wider issues at stake, let us consider the more 
limited but vital issue of Janguage in education. Should the instruction 
of the less advanced peoples be carried out in their vernaculars or in 
one of the major European languages? 

In July 1947, UNESCO called a special conference to discuss this 
very controversial issue.* The case for the vernacular is obvious: the 
child learns to read and write his own tongue more quickly and easily 
than a foreign one; it is easier to recruit and cheaper to train native 
teachers than to import suitably qualified Europeans; even a primitive 
vernacular can be gradually enriched by the creation of new words to 
convey modern concepts. However, the new literate, particularly if 
he belongs to a small linguistic group, will have access only to a very 
limited literature. On the other hand, the knowledge of a major 
European language introduces him to the realm of European culture 
and modern science, or, to use the words of Macaulay advocating the 
cause of English, ‘whoever knows that language has ready access to all 
the vast intellectual wealth which all the wisest nations of the earth have 
created and hoarded, in the course of ninety generations’.* 

Political considerations, too, influence educational policy. The 


1 UNESCO, Fundamental Education, publication no. 363, p 

? UNESCO, Educ./Com. Exp./9 and Educ. /Com. Exp./2. Tre matter came up for 
discussion at the International Institute of Political and Social Sciences concerning 
countries of differing civilizations (formerly International Colonial Institute), cf. 
Record of the 25th Meeting held in Brussels on the 28th, 29th and 30th November, 1949, 
Bruxelles, 1950, pp. 144-5, 152-6 and Appendix III, pp. 172-9. 

° Trevelyan, Macaulay’s Life and Letters, 1876, vol. I, p. 401. 
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imposition of a European language is an important factor in cultural 
assimilation and, consequently, may be associated with imperialism. On 
the other hand, the enforcement of the vernacular may be indicted as 
a method for withholding science and progress from the native, and 
thus perpetuating his state of barbarism and intellectual stagnation. 

So long as schooling, outside Europe and the USA, was available 
only to a minority of the population, the case for a major European 
language was fairly strong, and some colonial powers, like France, 
aimed deliberately at the formation of a native élite. It is difficult to 
predict whether this elite will provide the future educational cadres 
or remain a handful of évolués more alien to their own people than the 
Europeans themselves. There can hardly be any doubt that the stan- 
dards of knowledge achieved by means of an English or French educa- 
tion are far higher than when teaching is carried out in a primitive 
vernacular. 

Furthermore, language has a complex psychological effect on the 
immature mind, and some psychologists even hold that bilingualism 
tends to retard the development of a well integrated and balanced 
personality. 

Since the days of Macaulay, the educational policy of Whitehall has 
been reversed and the teaching in the vernacular, at least in the ele- 
mentary grades, has become the rule. Yet the need for a unifying 
language has been felt so acutely, for example in E. Africa, that attempts 
were made to use Swahili as a medium of instruction in districts where 
it is not commonly spoken; yet, Swahili can hardly claim an educational 
value equal to English. In India and Pakistan the need for a unifying 
language is also so crying that English survives still as lingua franca. 

The French have always enforced and are still enforcing French as 
the medium of instruction in most schools of Algeria, French Equatorial 
and West Africa,‘ in the so-called Old Colonies (i.e. Réunion, Mar- 
tinique, etc.), parts of Morocco, and to a large extent in Madagascar, 
but not in Indo-China. 

In view of these controversies, the Soviet policy is of considerable 
interest. In the non-Russian republics of the USSR, all education, 
including University teaching is conducted as far as possible in the 
local vernacular, but, since 1938, Russian is taught as a second com- 
pulsory language in all schools. This policy is the outcome of twenty 
years of experimentation and is worth considering in detail in view of 
the multiplicity of languages involved and the increasing international 
importance of the subject. 


4 Except in some of the so-called ‘initiation’ schools in French West Africa, cf. W. 
Bryant Mumford and G. St. J. Orde-Brown, Africans Learn to be French, pp. 32-33 
also Encyclopédie Frangaise, section C, chap. 11, ‘Le probléme colonial’. 
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FIRST PERIOD — THE STRESS ON NATIONAL CULTURE 

In the early years of communist rule, considerable efforts were 
devoted to fostering national cultures. It was thought that the ultimate 
goal — proletarian internationalism — could be attained only after 
socialism had become ‘rooted’ and integrated into the older forms of 
national culture. At the Congress of the Party, in 1921, it was 
decided that the task of the Party was ‘to help the toiling masses of 
non-Great Russian peoples to catch up with Central Russia which is 
ahead of them, and to help them: (a) to develop and consolidate their 
own Soviet state system in forms consistent with the national social 
conditions of these peoples: (5) to develop and consolidate their own 
courts, administrative bodies, economic organs and government organs 
functioning in the native language and recruited from among local 
people acquainted with the customs and psychology of the local 
population; (c) to develop a press, schools, theatres, clubs and cultural 
and educational institutions generally functioning in the native lan- 
guage; (d) to organize and develop an extensive system of courses and 
schools, both for general education and vocational and technical 
training in the native languages (first and foremost for the Kirghiz, 
Bashkirs, Turkmen, Uzbeks, Tadzhiks, Azerbaidzhani, Tatars and 
Dagestani), in order to accelerate the training of native cadres of skilled 
workingmen and Soviet and Party workers in all spheres of administra- 


tion and particularly in the sphere of education’.* 

A few years later, on May 18th, 1925, speaking to the students 
of the University of the Peoples of the East, Stalin launched the 
now famous formula of a culture national in form and socialist in 


content. 

At the time of its formation in 1924, the USSR numbered roughly 
thirty million non-Slav peoples. Broadly speaking they could be 
classified as follows: (1) the peoples of the far north, primitive tribes 
of reindeer breeders, trappers and fishermen, mostly of Finno-Ugrian 
and Paleoasiatic origin who possessed no written language;* (2) larger 
groups of Finnish peoples on a higher level of civilization, like the Mari, 
Komi, etc., who had taken over the Russian alphabet from Orthodox 


5 An English translation of this resolution is appended to J. Stalin, Marxism and the 
National and Colonial Question (Lawrence and Wishart), p. 275. For a fuller discussion 
on the attitude of communist leaders to the problem of nationalism, cf. E. H. Carr, 
The Bolshevik Revolution, 1917-1923, vol. I, note B, pp. 410-28; S. W. Page, ‘Lenin 
and Self-Determination’, Slavonic Review, April 1950, Pp. 342-55 

® Nentsi (= Samoyeds), Golds, Mansi (= Voguls), Nymyllans (= Keryein), Luoraved- 
lans (=Chukchis), etc., speaking some fifteen or sixteen major dialects and numbering 
less than 130,000 people. Figures according to N. Yakovlev, Revue des Etudes 
Islamiques, 1928, pp. 1-28, and F. Lorimer, The Population of the Soviet Union, 
Geneva, 1946, pp. 55-61, quoting the 1926 population census. For a fuller treatment 
from the linguistic point of view, see W. K. Matthews, ‘Language Pattern of the 
USSR’, Slavonic Review, April 1947, pp. 427-51 and Languages of the USSR, 1951. 
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missionaries;’ (3) the Islamic peoples of central Asia and southern 
Siberia, the Kazan and Crimean Tatars, the Azerbaidzhani and numer- 
ous smaller peoples of the Caucasus, some still at the pastoral and 
nomadic stage, others heirs to the highest traditions of Arabic culture, 
the majority speaking various Turki dialects and using the Arabic 
script;® lastly (4) the Japhetides of the Caucasus, the most important 
of whom, the Georgians and Armenians, possessed a very ancient 
culture and alphabets dating back to early Christian days.° 

There were, furthermore, large groups of Mongols (Buriats in 
Siberia and Kalmucks in central Asia), while among the considerable 
Jewish population of the USSR, some communities, like the Jews of 
the Caucasian Highlands, possessed distinctly national characters. 

The problem of mass education required a different handling in each 
case. The Georgians and Armenians with their ancient culture and 
numerous intellectuals (to be found in the ranks of the Tsarist army and 
civil service as well as among the revolutionary leaders) had not achieved 
general literacy mainly owing to the shortage of schools and teachers 
for which the insufficiency of funds allocated to education by the 
Tsarist government throughout the empire was chiefly responsible. The 
spread of literacy had been hampered also by the policy of russification 
which made Russian the medium of instruction in all secondary and 
technical as well as in the senior form of the primary schools, in which 
schooling lasted only 3-4 years. '° 


7 Mordovians, both Ersia and Moksha, Mari (—Cheremiss), Komi (=Zyrians), 
Permians, Udmurts (=Vots, Votyaks), etc., speaking some eleven principal dialects 
and numbering about three and a half million people, the Karelians, in the north-west, 
should be included in this group. 

8 They totalled over twenty million. Literacy was fairly widespread among the 
Azerbaidzhani (14 mill.), the Volga Tatars (5 mill.) and the Uzbeks (3 mill.). The 
Chuvash and the so-called baptized Tatars of the Volga basin were Christians and 
used Russian characters. So did the Oirots in the Altai, the Abkhazians, Kabardinians 
and Ossets in the Caucasus. The Tadzhiks are Iranians speaking a language akin to 
Persian; they used the Arabic script. 

® The Georgians and Armenians together with the Abkhazians, Adygeani, Cherkess, 
Ingush, Chechens, Avars, Mingrelians and Lezgins numbered over three million. 
For further details, see A. Gugushvili, ‘Caucasia and the Caucasus’, Journal of the 
Royal Central Asian Society, 1943, pp. 174-89. 

10 In 1908-09, in an endeavour to introduce compulsory education in Russia, the 
Third Duma worked out detailed estimates and, in this connection, a very compre- 
hensive census of primary schools was carried out throughout Russia on January 18th, 
1911. The results were published by the Ministry of National Education but this 
publication is not available in this country. However, owing to the kindness of the 
University Library, Helsinki, a microfilm of volume XVI, which contains the overall 
figures for the empire, has been made and is deposited at the University Library, 
Birmingham, as well as a microfilm of Baron A. N. Ropp, Chto sdelala tretya gosudar- 
stvennaya duma dlya narodnovo obrazovania, 1912. 

According to the 1911 census there were just over six million children at primary 
schools on January 18th, 1911, of whom 58,637 were Georgians and 26,502 Armenians; 
this works out at 3.31 per cent and 1.78 per cent of the total Georgian and Armenian 
population, and is below the average for the empire as a whole (4.04 per cent of the 
population at primary schools). The census did not cover higher elementary, secondary 
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Generous funds allocated by the Soviet government for education 
and the opportunity of learning in their own language enabled the 
inhabitants of both republics to overcome illiteracy within a generation. 
Recently, the Georgian Minister for Education claimed that a higher 
percentage of children were studying in secondary schools in Georgia 
than in Great Britain, France or the USA." 

Among the Finno-Ugrian peoples of the Volga basin, literacy had 
appeared with Christianity in the fourteenth century, but began to 
spread on an appreciable scale only in the second half of the nineteenth 
century.'* It was facilitated by the work of Ilminsky and, since his 
system has some bearing on modern developments, a fuller account of 
it is given here. 

N. I. Ilminsky (1822-91) was an orientalist, a professor of Turko- 
Tatar at the Kazan Theological Academy and later at the University 
of the same town, but first and foremost he was an Orthodox missionary. 
He strove to make the Gospels and the Liturgy available to the unedu- 
cated Chuvash, Mari, Udmurt and the small groups of Christian Tatars 
in the most accessible form. To this effect he taught them to read and 
write their own spoken, colloquial vernacular, written in a legible, 
phonetically spelt and scientifically adapted script. This script was an 
adaptation of the Russian alphabet. Moreover, he insisted that only a 
native teacher (or priest) can understand and, therefore, teach his own 


people. Hitherto missionaries, particularly those who had sought to 


11'V. Kupadze in Narodnoye Obrazovaniye, 1950, no. 2, p. 412. It is not clear 
whether he took into consideration the British Education Act of 1944. Georgia has a 
long literary tradition; suffice it to say that Tiflis has had a printing press since 1709. 

12 A special alphabet for the Zyrians was devised by St. Stephen, Bishop of Perm, 
in the fourteenth century. He used it to translate and write down some prayers but the 
venture was premature. The first Russian secular schools for non-Russians, whether 
baptized or not, were founded in 1735 in Kazan, Elabug, Tsivilsk and Tsarevokok- 
shaisk (now Yoshkar Ola); they were designed for thirty pupils each. The Russian 
government allocated 7 rubles per annum per pupil for food and clothing, teachers 
were paid 30 rubles per annum, cooks and stove attendants 6 rubles (Polnoye Sobraniye 
Zakonov Rosstiskoi Imperii, vol. TX, no. 6695). Little is known about their curriculum 
or that of the school founded at Samara (now Kuibyshev) by the historian Tatishchev 
in 1738 for Tatars and Kalmucks (Pekarsky, ‘Zhizn i literaturnaya perepiska P.I. 
Rychkova’, Sbornik . . . otdelenia russkavo yazyka i slovesnosti Imperatorskoi Akademii 
Nauk, 1868, vol. II, pp. 10-11). Later, schools for natives acquired more importance. 
The number of pupils at the Kazan school ranged from 100 to 300. The Asiatic school 
at Omsk, founded in 1789, provided free maintenance and tuition for some 20 Kazakhs; 
in 1836 it was merged with a Cossack school, but remained under various names a 
Kazakh-Russian establishment, training interpreters (Zhurnal Ministerstva Narodnavo 
Prosveshchenia December 1905, pp. 155-9; P.S.Z. nos. 17075 and 29313); among its 
distinguished pupils was the Kazakh ethnographer Chokan Valikhanov (1835-66). 





and technical schools (with some 450,000 pupils) nor the voluntary religious schools, 
mainly Moslem and Jewish, with a school population of about half a million. 

The regulations governing primary education for natives were issued on March 
26th, 1870, and amended by those of November 1st, 1907, and June 14th, 1913; the use 
of the vernacular as medium of instruction was allowed only in the two lower forms of 
primary schools. The 1870 regulations have been reprinted in Khrestomatia po istori 
pedagogiki, vol. IV, part II, pp. 86-92, edited by Zhelvakov, 1938. 
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convert Tatars, had translated the Scriptures into literary Tatar, which 
differed from the colloquial and was written in Arabic script with which 
scholars alone were familiar. On the other hand, some missionaries 
insisted upon the native candidates for ordination being proficient in 
Church Slavonic. 

In the early 1860s, Ilminsky founded privately a Teachers’ Training 
College for Christian Tatars in Kazan and several primary schools in 
the neighbourhood. All teaching was carried out in the vernacular, 
transcribed into Russian characters. Soon Ilminsky gained the 
support of Count D. A. Tolstoy, then Minister of Education, who saw 
in his method an indirect mode of russification, since a common religion 
and alphabet were bound to strengthen Russian influence on subject 
peoples. By 1870, Ilminsky’s plans had received official sanction, 
although the fact that the rise of a native intelligentsia might awaken 
nationalistic aspirations was not overlooked. The Kazan Training 
College for Eastern Natives (with a three-year‘course) was opened in 
1872.'* Shortly after Teachers’ Training Schools (with two-year 
courses) for the Chuvash (at Simbirsk, now Ulyanovsk), the Mari 
(at Uzhinsk) and the Udmurt (at Kalayan) came into existence. Five 
primary schools for these nationalities were founded at Kazan and 
others in the rural districts. ‘Teaching was carried out in the local 
vernaculars — Mordovian, Mari, Chuvash, Udmurt and Tatar. The 
textbooks used were printed in Russian characters and compiled by 
specialists like I. Ya. Yakovlev (1848-1930), head of the Chuvash 
Training School and a colleague of Lenin’s father; the Kazakh poet 
Ibrahim Altynsarin (1841-89), a pupil and friend of Ilminsky, who 
founded a training college for the Kazakhs at Orenburg (now Chkalov)'* 
and the promoter of spoken Tatar, Kayum Nasari (1825-1902). 

The demand for education soon outstripped the funds allocated by 
St. Petersburg with the result that, in the early years of the twentieth 
century, only one applicant in ten could find a place in the Teachers’ 
Training Schools. However, a beginning had been made for the Kazan 
Training College alone had prepared in the half-century of its existence 
(1872-1918) some 1500 teachers, although some of them, of course, were 
not acceptable to the Soviet régime because of their connections with 
the Church. ** 


18 Ilminsky’s speech at the opening of this College on October 26th, 1872, gives the 
history of its foundation and is reprinted in A. A. Voskresensky, O sisteme prosvesh- 
chenia inorodtsev i 0 Kazanskoi Tsentralnoi kreshchenotatarskoi shkole, Kazan, 1913. 

14 This college, founded in 1883, was later transferred to Orsk. As inspector of 
Kazakh (Kirgiz) schools Altynsarin advocated boarding schools int he hope that they 
would induce the nomadic Kazakhs to adopt a settled agricultural way of life, but as a 
temporary expedient he devised movable schools (Sovetskaya Pedagogika, 4/1945, 
PP. 28-33; Revue du Monde Musulman, re vol. 43, p. 187). 

15 The wane of 1500 is given by A. N. Grigoriev, ‘Khristianizatsia nerusskikh 
narodnostei ...’, Materialy po istorii Tatarii, I, 1948, p. 269; According to A. F. 
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Ilminsky proposed to extend the use of the vernacular to University 
teaching as well as for purposes of local administration but this was 
contrary to the policy of russification. 

Ilminsky’s work affected later developments because he replaced a 
policy of straightforward assimilation by one in which a more advanced 
people helps a less advanced one to foster its own national culture — at 
least national in form — in the hope that the ward will come to share 
the ideology of the trustee. Ilminsky visualized the native intelligentsia, 
which he strove to raise, as a class of educated and devout Christians 
but his method is equally applicable to the propagation of Christianity, 
Marxism or the democratic way of life. 

As regards the Islamic peoples, they had retained on the whole their 
traditional system of religious education. ‘The number of pupils in the 
maktabas (Moslem primary) and the medresses (Moslem secondary 
schools) far exceeded those attending Russian schools, although the latter 
provided religious instruction by mullas.** When the Bolsheviks came 
to power such a situation could no longer be tolerated. The large 
numbers of Moslems in the USSR, the fact that they inhabited econo- 
mically important regions, and that their Islamic tradition was opposed 
to many tenets of Marxian ideology, made it a matter of urgency to 
replace their traditional religious education by a modern secular one. 

A first step in that direction was to simplify their alphabet and so 
make the art of reading and writing more accessible to the masses. 
A reform of the Arabic script which was both difficult and ill-adapted 
to Turki languages, had been under discussion since 1863, not only 
among the Turki peoples of the USSR but in Turkey also, where a 
latinized alphabet was introduced by the Kemalist government in 1928. 


** According to the 1911 returns over 320,000 Moslem children were at maktabas and 
medresses as against 46,000 in Russian primary schools. The number of young 
Moslems at Russian secondary schools and universities is difficult to assess since the 
wealthier Moslems sent their children not only to local secondary schools but also to St. 
Petersburg and Moscow. The maktabas and medresses were entirely supported by 
Moslem cormmunities and received no financial aid from the Russian government. 
With the exception of a short period they were also independent of Russian school 
inspectorate. The majority of these Moslem schools were run on traditional lines, the 
study of the Koran in Arabic being the main subject of their curriculum; however, 
owing to the reforming activities of Ismail Bey Gasprinsky a new type of modernized 
schools was spreading among the Tatars and to some extent in central Asia (Zhurnal 
Min. Nar. Prosveshchenia, 1909, Nov. pp. 1-7 and Dec. 207-12; ibid., 1913, June pp. 
189-241 and July pp. 49-84; cf. also B. Spuler, ‘Die Wolga-Tataren und Baschkiren 
unter russischer Herrschaft’, Der Islam, 1949, Heft 2, pp. 181-2). The Regulations 
of March 26th, 1870, prescribed that courses in Russian and arithmetic be provided in 
Moslem schools, but this obligation was seldom observed. For eighteenth-century 
schools and the work of Altynsarin among the Kazakhs, see above, notes 12 and 14. 





Efirov, Nerusskiye shkoly. Povolzhia, Priuralia i Sibiri, 1948, p. 109, in 1920, in the 
Chuvash autonomous region, of the available 973 teachers, 139 were sons and daughters 
of clergy; in Kozmodemyansk alone 22 out of 152 teachers had been educated at diocesan 


schools. Among the Chuvash, literates numbered 18 per cent of the population 
(Narodnoye Obrazovaniye, 1/1947, Pp. 53). 
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In 1926, a Congress of Turcology was convened at Baku, one of the 
main items on its agenda being a reform of the alphabet. Most delegates 
favoured the adaptation of the Latin letters to the various Turki 
languages. A beginning had already been made in that direction in 1921 
in the newly formed Caucasian Highlands Republic, and more effectively 
in Azerbaidzhan since 1922; the Baku journal Yeni Yol printed in 
Latin characters boasted some 6000 subscribers. Delegates from the 
Tatar ASSR, the capital of which, Kazan, had been in Tsarist days a 
centre of Tatar culture and publishing activities,'? advocated the 
introduction of a reformed Arabic script which they were using already; 
this script had the advantage of maintaining a link between past and 
present Islamic scholarship; moreover, books printed in the USSR 
in this script could be read by Moslems outside the Soviet Union. 
However, their views were dismissed as reactionary and smacking of 
panislamism. An All-Union Committee of the New Alphabet was set 
up in 1927, and a series of conferences were held at Tashkent, Samar- 
kand, Baku, etc., for the purpose of standardizing the spelling of 
Uzbek, Kirghiz, Azerbaidzhani, etc. in Latin characters. The Chuvash 
and Yakuts, who had formerly used the Russian alphabet, followed suit 
and replaced the Russian by the Latin letters. In the course of 1928/9 
the latter were introduced into schools and used for official publications 
in Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan, Kirghizia, Bashkiria, Azerbaidzhan, 
Dagestan, as well as in various autonomous republics and regions of the 
Caucasus. By 1930 the Latin had superseded the Arabic script despite 
opposition in the more highly educated parts of Uzbekistan and the 
Tatar ASSR, where the new alphabet was viewed with suspicion as a 
means of severing links with ancient Islamic culture.** 

The All-Union Committee of the New Alphabet failed, however, 
to forestall numerous discrepancies in the latinized writing of the 
various national groups. This was due to the fact that the 24 symbols 
of the Latin alphabet were insufficient to render all the sounds of 
most languages, and also to lack of both co-ordination and _lin- 
guistic knowledge among local experts. As a result the total number 


17 The ‘Asiatic’ printing press was moved from St. Petersburg to Kazan in 1802. 
A century later, Kazan published some 250 books or two and a half million copies 
annually (S. V. Chicherina, O privolzhskikh inorodtsakh i sovremennom znachenii 
sistemy N. I. Ilminskavo, 1906, p. 21). In 1907, the Moslem Library at Kazan was said 
to have had 18,500 readers, (Revue du Monde Musulman, vol. IV, p. 583; see also Mulla 
Aminoff, ‘Des progrés de l’instruction chez les musulmans russes’, ibid., vol. IX, 
pp. 247-63; Der Islam, 1949, Heft 2, pp. 176-7). 

18 J. Castagné, Revue du Monde Musulman, 1926, vol. 63, pp. 15-126; Revue des 
Etudes Islamiques, 1927, pp. 321-53; 1928, pp. 567-95. B. Grande, ‘Opyt klassifikatsii 
novovo alfavita s tochki zrenia unifikatsii’, in Pismennost i Revolyutsia, a collection of 
articles edited by D. Korkmasov, 1933, pp. 131-5. Apart from severing links with 
religious tradition, the new alphabet brought out the phonetic differences between 
— dialects, and impeded the unification of the Turki so into one ‘literary’ 
anguage. 
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of signs in the new alphabet rose to 125 for 72 languages. Some of 
them represented the same sound in different languages (as is the case 
of the combinations sh in English, sch in German, ch in French, sz in 
Polish, etc.), while in other cases the same letter had different phonetic 
values in different languages (e.g. the letter c in English, German, 
Italian, etc.). Eventually a radical reform became inevitable (see 
further). ** 

The campaign against illiteracy among the tribes of the far north 
was waged from 1930 onwards.*° On June 25th, 1930 compulsory 
attendance was decreed for the entire Soviet Union. The work of 
studying the numerous dialects and their grammatical structure, of 
inventing new alphabets and collecting folklore (necessary as a basis for 
reading material), was no small undertaking. It was carried out by the 
Committee of the New Alphabet in conjunction with the Leningrad 
Institute of the Peoples of the North, established in 1930. Elementary 
textbooks were written, illustrated and printed by the Leningrad 
presses under the supervision of this Institute, and in collaboration 
with the Khabarovsk Technicum for Northern Peoples. The majority 
of new alphabets, based on Latin characters, were ready by 1932. The 
teachers were Russians who had learnt one of the northern dialects for 
the number of literate Nentsi, Evenki, Saami, Chukchi, etc., was quite 
insufficient if not altogether non-existent. The Institute prepared cribs 


in Russian for the new teachers in case their knowledge of the vernacular 
failed them. By 1935/6, textbooks for use in the first and second forms 
were available in twelve languages and more advanced books in a few of 


19 A complete list of these 125 symbols is inserted between pp. 46-7 of the above 
mentioned collection of articles, Pismennost i Revolyutsia, to illustrate the article by 
V. A. Artemov. “Tekhnografichesky analiz summarnykh bukv novovo alfavita’, pp. 
58-71. Some of the difficulties which the printing presses and type foundries had to 
overcome are described in the articles of N. Proskurnin, ‘Podschyoty chastoty liter i 
komplektovka shrifta’, pp. 72-82 and M. I. Udrisov, ‘Razrabotka standartov komplek- 
tovki tyurko-tatarskikh shriftov’, pp. 82-96 of the same publication. The discrepancies 
in the various alphabets were referred to in the report of Dyakonov and the speech of 
N. Yakovlev at the First All-Union Plenum of the Learned Council of the All-Union 
Central Committee of the New Alphabet, held on February 15th-19th, 1933, the 
stenographic report of which was published under the title Yazyk i pismennost Narodov 
SSSR, 1933, pp. 174-5 and 206. Cf. also Grande, op. cit., pp. 128-30. 

20 Strictly speaking a beginning had been made earlier with the establishment of 
‘culture bases’, decreed by the Plenum of the Committee of the North (Komitet Severa) 
in 1925. The first culture base was established at the junction of the river Tura and the 
Lower Tunguzka in 1927 and became the administrative centre of the Evenki okrug. A 
second base was established in 1928 at Khoseda-Khard for the Nentsi on the river 
Adzva, a tributary of the Khoseda. By 1935, 19 bases were either functioning or under 
construction. The bases comprised a school, with boarding accommodation for about 
20 pupils, a hospital, a veterinary point, a club for natives and research facilities. The 
research staff investigated the economic potentialities of the region as well as the life 
and language of the local people (P. Terletsky, ‘Kultbazy Komiteta Severa’ Sovetsky 
Sever, 1/1935, pp. 36-47). In the schools, teaching had to be carried out in Russian, or 
else the teachers adapted the Russian alphabet to the local language as well as they 
could, like the missionaries had done in earlier times (E. Orlova, ‘Desyat let sotsialno- 
kulturnovo stroitelstva na severe D.K.B.’, Sovetsky Sever, 1935, nos. 3, 4, pp. 48-55). 
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them. The great distances, long dark winters and intense cold made the 
provision of boarding schools imperative, although there also existed a 
transportable type of school which followed the nomadic tribes in their 
perigrinations.** 

Whatever may be the shortcomings of ‘polytechnization’ from the 
academic point of view, the teaching of useful manual skills at school 
undoubtedly contributed towards making it popular among primitive 
peoples. However, compulsory attendance in the far north is still 
difficult to enforce and the recruitment of native staffs disappointing.** 

Some idea of the remoteness and inaccessibility of these regions is 
shown by quite recent complaints that for the last five years no inspector 
had visited the Mansi and Nenets schools of the Tyumen province.** 
Even as late as 1950, the difficulty and expense of getting more advanced 
textbooks translated into the dialects of minor linguistic groups and the 
shortage of adequately trained teachers accounted for the small number 
of pupils who ever attempted to study beyond the compulsory minimum 
of four years. An adequate knowledge of a unifying major tongue 
becomes even more urgent now, with the extension of the seven-years 
schools to all the rural districts of the USSR. 


The need for a unifying language is acute not only in the far north 
but also in the Altai where thirty-one dialects are spoken and, of course, 
in Dagestan, where elementary education is provided in seven major 
tongues.** Moreover, children require not only textbooks but fiction 


21 The Technicum for the Northern Peoples of the Far East was established to begin 
with at Nikolaevsk-on-the-Amur, and its first eight teachers graduated in 1931. The 
statutes of the Leningrad Institute of Northern Peoples were promulgated on March 
6th, 1930. The 1935/6 regulations regarding admission and recruitment of pupils for 
the Institute are published in Sovetsky Sever, 2/1935, pp. 88-90. Specimens of cribs, 
P. N. Zhulev, Kniga dlya chtenia, translated from the Nenets by G. D. Verbov, 1933, 
and from the Selkup by E.D. Prokofieva, 1933, have been kindly lent to me by Professor 
A.S. C. Ross of Birmingham University. 

22 In 1949, 60 per cent of the teaching staffs had still to be recruited outside the far 
north; to attract candidates, teachers in the far north were paid bonuses amounting to 
from 20 to 50 per cent of their basic salaries. According to the 1943 scale, these salaries 
range from 350 to 450 rubles per month for teachers and from 450 to 625 rubles for 
head teachers (Decree of August 14th, 1943). To solve the problem of staffing, a 
special section was formed at the Leningrad Institute of Education named after Herzen; 
the course consists of a preparatory three-year training followed by another three-year 
course; special grants and hostel facilities are extended to the students taking this 
course as well as to those of the Faculty of Northern Peoples of the University of 
Leningrad (Narodnoye Obrazovaniye, 9/1949, pp. 76 and 8o). 

23 Uchitelskaya Gazeta, February 25th, 1950. 

24 Tbid.; Russky Yazyk v Shkole, 2/1948, p. 34. In Dagestan primary education is 
carried out in Avar, Darginian, Kumyk, Lak, Tabasaran and Azerbaidzhani. From the 
fifth form onward Russian becomes the medium of instruction and the native language 
is taught as a subject. Some secondary schools are unable to provide the teaching of the 
native tongue beyond the seventh form for lack of textbooks and qualified teachers; this 
is partly due to the failure of the Dagestan Institute of Education (where Russian is the 
medium of instruction) as well as the Women’s Training College to train specialists in 
the various vernaculars (Izvestia Akademii Nauk, series of literature and language, 
1950, vol. IX, no. 3, p. 248 and Narodnoye Obrazovaniye, 3/1950, pp. 60-3). In 
Bashkiria, too, teaching is carried out in seven languages viz., Russian, Bashkir, Tatar, 
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and out-of-school reading matter as well. Children’s books are pub- 
lished by Detgiz in thirty languages, but the exact number of dialects 
spoken in the USSR is nearly 200, and obviously the smaller groups 
cannot provide their own publishing facilities, while Detgiz cannot cater 
for all.?5 


SECOND PERIOD — THE INTRODUCTION OF COMPULSORY RUSSIAN INTO 
THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


However anxious the Soviet government may have been to do away 
with a state language,** the importance of the Russian element within 
the local Communist Parties, the use of the Russian language in the Red 
Army, the vast numbers of workers who moved under the first five-year 
plans from the centre to the new construction sites in the borderlands, 
made it essential to have a common means of communication. 

The decree introducing Russian as a compulsory second language 
was promulgated on March 13th, 1938. It emphasized the importance 
of a common means of communication in a multinational state, the need 
to raise the scientific and technical knowledge of non-Russian minorities 
who could obtain higher education only at Russian schools and the 
requirements of the Red Army. A special’conference of People’s Com- 
missars for Education met in Moscow in 1940, and in 1941 the Scienti- 
fic and Research Institutes of Schools sent out a circular on methods of 
‘Teaching the Russian language in non-Russian schools’. It advocated 
the so-called mixed method and an extensive use of visual aids.*’ 

Although textbooks and dictionaries began to be compiled at once, 
it is only since the war that Soviet educationalists have been really in a 
position to get down to the job. Universities and Training Colleges in 
the national republics are now opening special departments for the 
training of specialists in Russian language and literature of whom there 
seems to be a great shortage. Thus, the Kazan Institute of Education 
has established a department of Russian; at Erivan, the University 
has instituted a faculty of Russian and, moreover, a special Russian 
Institute of Education, named after Zhdanov, has been opened there. 


*° Tbid., 4/1949, p. 79. 

26 The Resolution of the Seventh All-Russian Conference of the Communist Party, 
April 1917 demanded ‘the abolition of a compulsory state language’. 

27 Sovetskaya Pedagogika, 3/1947, pp. 55-6. According to Serdyuchenko, Russky 
Yazyk v Shkole, 2/1948, p. 27, as many as 165 textbooks for 43 peoples of the RSFSR 
were published’ within the two to three years following the 1938 decree. The first 
edition of V. M. Chistyakov, Osnovy metodiki russkovo yazyka v nerusskikh shkolakh 
was published in 1941. Cf. also Efirov, op. cit., pp. 253-4 and 260. 





Mari, Udmurt, Mordovian and Chuvash (Nar. Obr., 12/1949, p. 52). In Tadzhikistan 
six languages are used, viz. Tadzhik, Uzbek, Russian, Kirgiz, Kazakh and Turkmenian 
(ibid., 3/1949, p. 62). 
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The need for similar departments is felt in smaller republics, like 
Bashkiria.?* 

Supplementary funds are allocated for the maintenance of a special 
teacher of Russian in rural schools where the other subjects are taught 
by a native who is not proficient enough in Russian to teach it himself.** 

Textbooks designed for definite nationalities or for teaching Russian 
anywhere in the USSR are appearing in considerable numbers. The 
journal Russky Yazyk v Shkole features regularly articles on the teaching 
of Russian in non-Russian schools, and the educational authorities 
clearly attach much importance to it. 

Of the greatest consequence was the movement initiated in the middle 
thirties for the introduction of the Russian alphabet into Turki and Fin- 
nish languages. The first to adopt it (or rather, to re-adopt it) were the 
Kabardinians in 1935. Apparently, on the initiative of Betala Kalmykov, 
Secretary of the Karbardino-Balkar Regional Committee of the Party, 
the one volume collection of works by Lenin and Stalin was published 
in Kabardinian but in Cyrillic characters in 1936.*° In 1938, the Komi- 
Permians reverted to it too (they had been using a latinized script since 
1932). Dagestan followed suit in the same year.* The Azerbaidzhan 
authorities decreed its adoption on September 17th, 1939, and by 1940 
it had spread to most other republics. To avoid the confusion that had 
marked the introduction of the Latin alphabet, the adaptation of the 
Cyrillic to various idioms was carried out by the Institute of Language 
and Literacy of the USSR Academy of Sciences. ‘To ensure complete 
uniformity the autonomous republics of the RSFSR submitted their 
new alphabets and rules of spelling to the Minister of Education of the 
RSFSR. 

Next in importance to the common alphabet is the common termin- 
ology, for in the words of N. Ya. Marr, ‘terminology is the language of 
the future’. The problem of terminology cropped up as soon as the 

28 Narodnoye Obrazovaniye, 8/1950, p. 63 and p. 59; 3/1950, pp. 58-9. 

2° Circular of the Minister of Education of the RSFSR, October 1st, 1946, in 
Narodnoye Obrazovaniye, osnovnye postanovlenia, prikazy i instruktsii, 1948, compiled 
by A. M. Danev. Cf. also Trud, March 7th, 1951. 

80 According to the émigré periodical Severny Kavkaz, 1939 (Warsaw), nos. 57-9, 
p. 17, quoting the Soviet press. 

31 The resolution of the Central Ex. Com. of the Dagestan ASSR is quoted by 
Severny Kavkaz, e% nos. 47-8, pp. 19-23, cf. also ibid., 1937, no. 44, pp. 20-3 and 
1938, nos. 45-6, P. 

= 3. Grande, Yaayki narodov SSSR’, in Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopedia, vol. 
SSSR, 1948, p. 1631. Preface to I. I. Maishev, Grammatika Komi-permyatskovo 
yazyka, in the series of Trudy of the Institute of Language and Thought named after 
Marr, 1940, XVIII. According to Professor Minorsky, ‘the reason which moved the 
Soviet Turks to adopt the Latin script was the fear of russification; but each republic 
hastened to create its own system of transcription. The result was confusion. Gradually, 
in a calmer atmosphere of the following years, one had to admit the advantages of the 
Russian alphabet, which possessed convenient signs for kh, sh, ch, zh, i, etc. At present 


several republics have reformed their alphabet on the Russian basis’ (Fourn. of the R. 
Central Asian Soc., 1943, p. 87). 
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works of Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin began being translated into 
primitive vernaculars. It was raised in 1924 at the Congress of Educa- 
tional Workers. It figured prominently at the Baku Congress of 
Turcology, in 1926. A special committee was set up to elaborate new 
terminologies and compile dictionaries of new political and scientific 
words.** Its work was much hampered by the shortage of local trust- 
worthy communist linguists. At the Congress of Turcology, some 
delegates favoured the elaboration of a common Turki scientific and 
political vocabulary; others preferred new terms more closely related to 
each particular dialect and consequently more accessible to the masses. 
Later the former tendency was rejected as panturkism. Arabisms, because 
of their religious associations, were to be weeded out, and so were words 
of Persian origin which encumbered the speech of Turki upper classes. 

The two principal methods of word formation were the borrowing of 
international terms and the coining of new words based on old vernacular 
roots. The main danger of flooding a primitive vernacular with inter- 
national expressions lay in its becoming alien and incomprehensible to 
the masses. The main danger of coining new words from old roots lay 
in the un-Marxian twist they easily acquired. For instance the Tadzhiks 
translated the ‘general Party line’ by ‘Royal road’, and the Belorussians 
the word ‘proletarian’ by ‘tatterdemalion’. Moreover old words used 
in a new sense often lacked precision; a single word would be used for 
price and value, or for capital, wealth and property, or for people, 
nation and state; ‘production relations’ became ‘the division of people 
into classes during work’,** etc. 

In the ‘twenties and early ‘thirties there was no endeavour to intro- 
duce Russian words; rather the opposite, Russianisms, like Arabisms, 
were to be eliminated. However, the expansion of technical and 
vocational education among the less advanced nationalities made a 
wholesale borrowing of Russian scientific terms quite inevitable. Owing 
to the prevalence of this type of education they were rapidly assimilated. 
This prevalence of technical and vocational education was so great that 
in 1931, for the USSR as a whole, the number of pupils in technicums 
was Over I,100,000 as compared to 400,000 pupils in general secondary 
schools.** Elementary textbooks on chemistry in Mari or on physical 
geography in Mordovian had to use Russian loan words for acid and 
alkali and even for production, factory, island and method.** 


33 A minimum list of such terms was compiled in 1931-33 by the Scientific Institute 
of Linguistics, cf. S. Dimanshtain, ‘Printsipy sozdaniya natsionalnoi terminologii’ and 
discussion, in Yazyk i pismennost narodov SSSR, 1933, Pp. 134. 

84S. Dimanshtain and others in Yazyk i pismennost narodov SSSR, pp. 100, 116, 
120, 121, 134 and 274-5. 

35 N. Hans, Comparative Education, 1949, p. 7 

- Verkhovsky, Khimy, Moscow, 1934; SPitaky, Fizicheskaya geografia, Moscow, 

1933, kindly lent by Professor Ross. 
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Deliberate attempts at standardizing specialized terms to conform to 
their Russian originals began in the later ’thirties. For instance, in 1938, 
the conference of Mordovian philologists reversed its earlier decisions 
and adopted the Russian grammatical categories and their names.*” At 
the same time a campaign was launched to retain the original spelling 
of Russian loan words. For instance, since the sounds O and E do not 
exist in Tatar, a word like Lenin should be spelt phonetically Linin; the 
word tendency borrowed via the Russian tendentsia would become 
either ¢’ndintsia or tindintsia, similarly kommuna or sovet would become 
kammuna and savet. Henceforth the spelling of these words was to 
conform to their Russian prototype.** More recently, however, in 
connection with the repudiation of Marr’s linguistic theories, these 
spelling rules have been strongly criticized.** 

Despite the impact of Russian on the less developed dialects, Soviet 
philologists have striven to keep a balance between the ‘nationalistic’ 
tendencies of reviving archaic local expressions for conveying new 
concepts, and the ‘chauvinistic Russian’ tendencies of introducing 
Russian terms where old vernacular words could be legitimately 
retained. Yet the problem of terminology is still on the agenda. The 
results of a special conference convened for the purpose by the Institute 
of Language and Thought in November 1949*° have been superseded 
presumably by the discussion on Marr’s linguistic doctrine. As a con- 
sequence of this discussion the Academy of Educational Sciences, and 
in particular its Institute of National Schools, have been directed to 
publish new textbooks for the teaching of the Russian, native and 
foreign tongues; the work of compiling bilingual dictionaries is to be 
speeded up; a more thorough grounding in grammar is to be demanded. 
On November 27th-29th, 1950, the Department of Literature and 
Language of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR held a joint meeting 
with the Academy of Educational Sciences of the RSFSR in order to 
discuss Stalin’s works on linguistics as well as language teaching in 
Soviet schools. The increased interest in dialectology and in the internal 
laws of development of each language are likely to put a break on the 
infiltration of an undisguised Russian terminology. 

Marr was strongly opposed to grammar ‘which views like an angry 
she-wolf the hundreds and thousands and millions who contravene her 


37 Morfologia, orfografia i grammaticheskaya terminologia ezryanskovo i mokshanskovo 
yazykov, Saransk, 1939, pp. 3-4 and 8-13. 

38 Yazyk i pismennost narodov “er Pp. 35, 36 and 122; B. Grande, op. cit., 1631; 
Severny Kavkaz, 1939, nos. 57-9, p. 

39 Voprosy filosofii, 3/1950, pp. 75- Ma Bolshevik, 8/1951, pp. 42-3. 

40 Among the papers read was one by N. K. Dmitriyev ‘On the improvement of the 
alphabets of the Turki speaking nationalities of the USSR’, and another by N. F. 
Yakovlev ‘On the principles of terminology formation in national languages’. (Russky 
Yazyk v Shkole, 2/1950, pp. 73-6). 
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paper canon’.*? However, at the moment his ‘new doctrine’ has been 
discarded as well as his ‘liquidatory, nihilistic attitude to national lan- 
guages’. To underrate their value, to speak of their withering away and 
to expect present day languages to merge into a single world language 
prior to the victory of communism throughout the world is regarded as 
contrary to Marxism. * 

Nor have there been any suggestions of devising artificially simplified 
forms of Russian, either by standardizing a carefully selected minimum 
basic vocabulary, or by introducing some non-inflected variety of pidgin 
Russian, which would by-pass the main difficulty of the Russian language, 
i.e. its strongly inflected grammatical forms. Whether actual usage by 
non-Russians will result in verbal erosion and the emergence of a new 
language remains to be seen. ** 


METHODS OF TEACHING AND CURRICULUM 


Broadly speaking the methods of teaching Russian to non-Russian 
children are those used for teaching English to young Africans, or native 
soldiers in the British Army, and also by the French in their colonies. 
More prominence is given to habit formation than to rational analysis. 
The first lessons are entirely oral. Reading and writing begin only six 
months or a year later. The vocabulary is as concrete as possible so that 
it can be illustrated by objects, pictures or movements. It includes 
nouns, easily illustrated adjectives, like big and small, thin and thick, or 
colours, verbs, preferably intransitive ones (to avoid case endings of 
objects), in the present tense (to avoid aspects), and some prepositions 
permitting of spacial representation, e.g. on and off, in and out.“* 

In 1943-45, the school age was lowered from 8 to 7 years, and since 
1949-50, the primary rural schools (i.e. the four-year schools for children 
aged 8-12) are being converted into seven-year schools. Moreover, most 
seven-year and secondary (i.e. ten-year) schools have now a preparatory 


41 Quoted by V. Vinogradov, ‘Trudy I. V. Stalina po voprosam yazykoznaniya ...’, 
Izvestia Akademii Nauk SSSR (Dept. of Literature and Language), vol. [X, no. 1, 


49. 

“2 A. Mordinov and G. Sangzeyev, ‘Nekotorye voprosy razvitia mladopismennykh 
yazykov narodov SSSR’, Bolshevik, 1951, p. 39; on p. 47 the authors point out the 
importance of dialects in the formation of literary languages and emphasize that ‘an 
insufficient knowledge of dialects and a wrong approach to them may create obstacles 
to the cultural development of those nationalities which have not completed yet the 
process of their consolidation into socialist nations’. 

43 The views of C. F. Ransom on the possible rise of pidgin Russian are summarized 
in the Bulletin of the American Association of Slavic and East European Language 
“Sy 3/1950, p. 66. 

V. M. Chistyakov, Osnovy metodiki russkovo yazyka v nerusskikh shkolakh, 1949, 
PP. 35-73 and 363-78; F. F. Sovetkin and V. M. Chistyakov, Razgovornye uroki po 
russkomu yazyku v podgotovitelnykh klassakh nerusskikh shkol, 1948; Chekhov, Robinson 
and Khakimov, Kartiny slovar russkovo yazyka, part I, 1950 (first ed. 1945, 2nd ed. 
1948) and Chekhov, ibid., part II, 1950. Comparable English textbooks: F. G. French, 
First year English for Africa, part L Speaking, part II, Reading. 
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class. Russian, which was often begun only in the third year, is now 
started in the second and even in the first, if the school has a preparatory 
class, so that children start the new language at the age of 8 years." 
School time-tables schedule for about 5 weekly periods in the first year, 
during which children are expected to learn up to 400 words, half of 
which are nouns. Some 30-36 hours are considered necessary to master 
the elements of reading. For most children of the Soviet Union the 
alphabet is the familiar Cyrillic — except in Georgia and Armenia which 
have kept their ancient writing and the Baltic states and Karelia which 
have retained the Latin alphabet. Therefore learning to read a more or 
less phonetically spelt language does not present much difficulty. The 
danger lies rather in the confusion of similarly represented but not 
identical sounds (as is the case of the English and French word air). 
Simple sentences are then read or built up from movable letters. The 
system used in the teaching of reading is the sound-letter-syllable and 
not the whole word system popular in this country. The latter was tried 
out but is not suited to long and, on the whole, phonetically spelt 
Russian words, for the child fails to perceive a long word as a pattern. 

No formal grammar is taught in primary schools, genders and agree- 
ments being learnt by repetition and the question-and-answer type 
of exercises. Little stories are read and related. Short, often all- 
Russian pictorial dictionaries are used or even compiled in class. The 
mixed method is used, i.e. Russian is spoken as far as possible, but 
explanation may be given in the vernacular. Apparently no precise 
frequency word lists have been drawn up, but rough estimates of the 
number and kind of words to be learnt per year have been established. 
According to the 1946 programme, children leaving the primary school 
were expected to know about 1700-1900 words (after 3 years of Russian) 
and those who completed the seven-year course about 5000 words. 
This is roughly the number of words that a child of 12 can be expected 
to know in its own language.** 

In the fifth form children read short stories by Tolstoy and Gorky 


45 'The decree of August 11th, 1946, of the Council of Ministers of the RSFSR 
ordered the formation of preparatory classes in the schools of the Dagestan, Kabardin- 
ian, N. Ossetian, Buriat-Mongolian and Yakut ASSR as well as in the following 
autonomous regions: Oirot (Altain Highlands), Tuva, Khakas, Cherkess, Adygei and 
Grozno; they were to start in September 1947. In preparatory classes oral Russian is 
begun in the second half of the first year, at the average age of 7 years. In Great 
Britain experts are opposed to the learning of foreign languages by children below the 
ages of 10 and even 11, see, H. F. Collins in the Yearbook for Education, 1934, pp. 420-1; 
also British Journal of Educational Psychology, 1947, p. 161. 

48 A word list drawn up by the Institute of Schools of the People’s Commissariat of 
the RSFSR, comprising some 5000 words has served to compile Russian-Chuvash, 
Russian-Mari and other school dictionaries (Russki Yazyk v Shkole, 1/1947, pp. 59-61; 
2/1948, p. 27; 2/1950, pp. 61-6). On the need for school readers to conform more 
strictly to the vocabulary prescribed by the Ministry of Education of the RSFSR, 
ibid., 3/1950, pp. 59-62. On the normal vocabulary of children, see A. F. Watts, The 
Language and Mental Development of Children, 1944, pp. 51 and 57-70. 
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not in simplified versions but in the original and so come into contact 
with many idiomatic expressions. Formal grammar is started also in the 
fifth year, and school syllabuses lay down clearly which rules are to be 
learnt, how genders are to be introduced and how much parsing can be 
expected. Some Russian literature is taught in the senior forms of the 
secondary schools (eighth-tenth), and the importance of Russian as a 
matriculation examination subject is shown by the high percentage of 
failures attributable to unsatisfactory marks in Russian.*’ 

The teaching of Russian in remote villages meets with considerable 
difficulties mainly because the teachers in charge are not proficient in the 
language themselves. This is due to their having been trained during 
the previous period when all the efforts of native educationalists were 
focused on building up a curriculum entirely taught in the local tongue; 
it is also due to the expansion of education always proceeding faster than 
the training of cadres; the result is that many non-certificated teachers 
are still employed, particularly in the non-Russian republics. A great 
effort to remedy this position is being made by summer schools and 
correspondence courses, but the unsatisfactory position has not been 
overcome yet.** . 

However, in larger centres the Russian population is usually quite 
numerous, and often there is a Russian school (where Russian is the 
medium of instruction and the local language a school subject), as well 
as native schools (where the opposite takes place, i.e. the local language 
is the medium of instruction and Russian one of the subjects). Or else 
there may be a Russian school maintained by one of the Industrial or 
Transport ministries. In this case mixed meetings between Pioneer or 
Komsomol or school organizations of the two language groups are 
easily organized and recommended as a teaching device. 

Altogether it should be remembered that the child usually comes into 
contact with many Russians for the population of national republics is 
far from being homogenous. In some autonomous republics of the 
RSFSR like the Mordovian or the Bashkir, Russians actually out- 
number the local population and even in the Union Republics they 
often exceed 10 per cent.** 


47 Narodnoye Obrazovaniye, 3/1950, p. 56; Jzvestia, June 10th, 1950. The amount 
of grammar learnt can be judged from I. M. Pulkina, Kratky spravochnik po russkoi 
grammatike, 1949. Details of curriculum in a Kirgiz school, are given in Uchitelskaya 
Gazeta, April 15th, 1950. Cf. also Russk. Yazyk v Shkole 1/1951 pp. 161-8. 

48 The decree of December 13th, 1943, enjoined all teachers who had not the 
requisite qualifications to take up correspondence courses or attend summer schools; 
references to inadequate qualification of teachers are made in Russky Yazyk v Shkole, 
2/1948, p. 34, Narodnoye Obrazovaniye, 3/1949, p. 61 and 11/1949, p. 55. 

4° For instance in 1948, in the Mari ASSR, only 56 seven-year schools out of a total 
of 197 and only 11 out of the 45 secondary schools used Mari as medium of instruction, 
(Narodnoye Obrazovaniye, 8/1949, p. 50); in Kabarda Russian was used in seven-year 
schools (ibid., 12/1949, p. 60). 

B 
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To summarize: 

Soviet educational policy has aimed at providing education in the 
vernacular; languages that had no written form have been endowed 
with scientifically devised alphabets and grammars, a work of great 
magnitude and which is still proceeding, for obviously the earlier 
grammars were first approximations. Those languages whose alphabets 
were difficult and ill-adapted were made to replace them by the simpler 
Latin and later by the Russian script; this made the art of reading and 
writing more accessible to the masses. In time, the need for a unifying 
language led to the introduction of compulsory Russian and the concom- 
itant use of the Russian alphabet for most vernaculars. With the exten- 
sion of compulsory attendance from 4 to 7 or 8 years, and the provision 
of boarding schools for pupils from outlying villages, the standards of 
proficiency in Russian are likely to improve; this will help solve the 
problem of more advanced education among minor linguistic groups. 

So far there have been no attempts at devising some simplified form 
of pidgin Russian. The aim seems to be a bilingual population proud 
of its own national achievements yet enjoying access to the wider world 
through Russian. In this connection, it should be borne in mind that 
even great Russian writers have not scorned the work of translating 
from other languages, and modern Soviet writers consider it part of their 
vocation. As a consequence, unusually good translations of both major 
European works and popular native songs and epics are available in 
Russian. A Chuckchi may read the Manas and a Karelian the works of 
Rustavelli in Russian. This is admittedly not the best way of knowing 
the poetry of other nations but it broadens the range of reading of the 
multilingual population of the USSR and enables small linguistic 
groups to participate in the intellectual life of a much larger community. 
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‘PEOPLE’S DEMOCRACY’ IN SOVIET THEORY — II 


5. The People’s Republic — A New State Form 


What was to be the form of the new state erected on the ruins of the 
old? Engels had once stated, in his criticism of the Erfurt programme 
of German social democracy, that the democratic republic was ‘the 
specific form of the dictatorship of the proletariat’. Yet in the general 
context of their writings, Marx and Engels, and certainly Lenin, regarded 
the democratic republic as a mere alternative form of bourgeois rule, 
facilitating the conduct of the class struggle, but destined to be smashed 
after the successful revolution.? Like Marx, Lenin was deeply im- 
pressed by the experience of the Paris Commune of 1871 and considered 
this the model of the new working-class state to be set up in Russia after 
the revolution.* 

It was, however, the Soviets, the products of the revolutionary 
upsurge of 1905 in Russia, which Lenin came to regard not only as 
organs of rebellion but also as embryonic organs of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat.‘ These political forms, fusing legislative and executive 
powers in the hands of the same representative bodies, replacing the 
bureaucratic-military machine of the old regime, and drawing the 
masses into active participation in daily administration, were in his view 


a new form of democracy without parallel in any other country and a 
higher form of democracy than the bourgeois parliamentary republic.* 
This, according to the History of the CPSU(B), demonstrated Lenin’s 
ability to replace an old proposition, hitherto accepted by Marxists, by a 
new one corresponding to the new historical conditions. 


As a result of a study of the experience of the two Russian revolutions, 
Lenin, on the basis of the theory of Marxism, arrived at the conclusion 
that the best political form for the dictatorship of the proletariat was not 
a parliamentary democratic republic, but a republic of Soviets. * 


Whether this Soviet form would be the characteristic form of the 
revolutionary dictatorship in other countries is not clearly indicated by 


1F. Engels, Zur Kritik des sozialdemokratischen Programmentwurfes 1891, Die Neue 
Zeit, XX, 1901-02, vol. I, pp. 5-13. 

2 The State and Revolution (Lenin, Sel. Works, VII, pp. 65-6, 73); Two Tactics o 
Social-Democracy in the Democratic Revolution, (ibid., I11, pp. 52-3). 

3 The State and Revolution (ibid., pp. 52-3, 104-5). Marx had considered the Com- 
mune ‘the political form at last discovered under which to work out the economical 
emancipation of labour.’ (“The Civil War in France,’ Marx, Sel. Works, II, pp. 502-3). 

* See, for example, A Contribution to the History of the question of Dictatorship, 
(Lenin, Sel. Works, VII, pp. 251-2), and Letters from Afar (Collected Works of Lenin, 
XX, I, pp. 47-50). 3 

5 See Proletarian Revolution and the Renegade Kautsky (Lenin, Sel. Works, VII, 
pp. 152-5). Cf. Stalin, Problems, pp. 36-7. 

° History of the CPSU (B), (Moscow, 1939), pp. 356-7. 
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Lenin. We have already quoted Lenin’s words concerning the ‘great 
variety and abundance of political forms’ of the transition from capital- 
ism to communism.’ Similar statements are now frequently quoted to 
support the view that other forms of the proletarian dictatorship might 
manifest themselves in different historical situations.* There were other 
occasions when Lenin referred to the fundamental principles of com- 
munism — ‘Soviet power and the dictatorship of the proletariat’, as 
though the one was inseparable from the other and as though the Soviet 
form of state would be the experience of all countries.° 

Stalin left less doubt on this question. For him the Soviet form was 


the political form, so long sought and finally discovered, within the frame- 
work of which the economic emancipation of the proletariat, the complete 
victory of Socialism, is to be accomplished. 

The Paris Commune was the embryo of this form; the Soviet power is 
its development and culmination. '° 


More emphatically still, in 1928, Stalin declared to the Comintern that 
the October Revolution was not merely a national revolution, but ‘a Soviet 
revolution, and the Soviet form of proletarian state is the more or less 
required form for the dictatorship of the proletariat in other lands. Not 
without reason did Lenin say that the revolution in the USSR inaugur- 
ated a new era in the history of progress, the era of Soviets’.*? 

At the end of the second world war Marxists had to explain the char- 
acter of the new democracies, very different in form from the Soviet 
state and resembling in many ways the parliamentary republic so reviled 
by Lenin and Stalin. Varga, touching directly on the contentious issue 
as to whether the ‘rule of the toilers’ could be effected only in the form 
of the Soviet system, argued that this was not Lenin’s view. He went on: 
“The rise of the states of the new democracy clearly demonstrates that 
the political rule of the toilers is also possible with the maintenance of 
the outer forms of parliamentary democracy.’** Leontyev went even 
further by writing that the new democracy was a form of the transition 


7 See Soviet Studies, vol. III, no. 1, p. 24. 

8 In particular Lenin’s statement of 1916 (Sochinenia, 4th edition, vol. XXIII, 
p. 58). Referring to the diversity of political forms in the imperialist countries, Lenin 
continued: ‘A similar diversity will manifest itself on the road which humanity is 
travelling from the imperialism of today to the socialist revolution of tomorrow. All 
nations will reach socialism; this is inevitable. But not all nations will reach socialism 
in the same way; each will introduce q special feature in the form of democracy it adopts, 
in the form of the proletarian dictatorship, and in the rate at which it carries out the 
reconstruction of the various phases of social life. In this respect there can be nothing 
more ignorant theoretically, and more absurd in practice, than “‘in the name of histor- 
ical materialism”’ to paint the future in a uniform, drab colour: that would be a mere 
a daub.’ (Translation from the Collected Works of V. I. Lenin, vol. XIX, pp. 
256-7). 

® E.g. see ‘Left-Wing’ Communism ... (Lenin, Sel. Works, vol. X, pp. 68-9, 135, 


146). 
10 Problems, p. 38. 11 Stalin, Sochinenia vol. II, p. 151. 12 Varga, p. 13. 
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from capitalism to socialism which ‘neither Marx nor Lenin foresaw nor 
could foresee. For it was born of an entirely specific historic situation, 
of special conditions which it was not possible to foresee earlier’.* 
As in other matters, it was Varga who came in for the sharpest criticism. 
Lazutkin charged him with ‘reformist twaddle’ concerning the parlia- 
mentary growing of capitalism into socialism. Arguing that the people’s 
democracies were, like the Soviets, forms of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, Lazutkin declared that they were ‘based on the principles 
of Soviet democracy which has found a new form in new concrete 
historical conditions’. ** 

The present doctrine is uniform and unambiguous. It is based 
squarely on Dimitrov’s formulation of the Soviets and people’s demo- 
cracies as but two forms of one and the same power, the proletarian 
dictatorship. It is buttressed by the statements of Lenin as to the 
diversity of forms of the dictatorship. In Yudin’s words, ** 


The existence of the highest form of political power of the working 
class — the Soviets — does not exclude other forms of its state power. It 
has become possible to fulfil the functions of the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat by means of régimes of people’s democracy. Historical experience 
has proved that the dictatorship of the proletariat exists in two forms: in 
the form of the Soviets and in the form of people’s democracy. 


The fact that the people’s republics could perform the functions of a 


dictatorship of the proletariat was the result of special conditions exist- 
ing after the conclusion of the second world war, it was believed. Fore- 
most among these conditions was the existence of a dictatorship of the 
proletariat in the Soviet form, in the USSR, and the protection and aid 
which this state afforded the people’s republics. As an instance of this 
aid, the ‘parliamentary form’ of the people’s republic had been modified, 
it was said, in the light of Soviet experience, for instance, with regard to 
the local organs of power.** 


18 Leontyev, p. 69. Cf. his remarks: ‘From an organ of the class rule of the bourgeoisie 
and landowners over the people, it (the state) became an organ of the rule of the popular 
masses, the toiling classes — workers, peasants, intellectuals, and artisans. Hence the 
parliamentary form of democracy was filled with a new real content’ (ibid., p. 67). 

14 Lazutkin, p. 106. 

15 Pravda, April 27th, 1949, summarized in the Current Digest of the Soviet Press, 
vol. I, no. 17, pp. 45-6. See also Farberov, pp. 28-30. ° 

16 See for this D. I. Chesnokov, ‘Lenin and Stalin on the State Form of the Dictator- 
ship of the Proletariat’, Velikaya Sila Idei Leninizma, pp. 48, 50-1. P. F. Yudin, in 
‘International Significance of Leninism’ (ibid., p. 19), makes the point that the Soviet 
system ‘excludes parliamentarism and the old parliamentary forms of political organ- 
ization of the state’, but admits, curiously enough, that ‘The state system of the people’s 
democracy is the democratic republic, namely the democratic republic of the type of 
which Marx spoke as the political form of the dictatorship of the proletariat: in such a 
democratic republic, the proletariat is the ruling class.’ V. F. Kotok, on the other hand, 
describes the people’s republics as being not parliamentary republics, but republics of 
the Paris Commune type. (‘Fundamental Principles of the Representative System in 
the People’s Democracies’, Sov. Gos. i Pravo, 11/1949, Pp. 37-) 
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6. The Functions of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat 


The functions of the dictatorship of the proletariat have been stated 
by Stalin in a set of propositions now regarded as the authoritative 
Soviet characterization of this form of state. Frequently citing from 
Lenin’s works, Stalin, in On the Problems of Leninism, refers to the ‘three 
main aspects’ of the proletarian dictatorship. These three aspects, 
although not too clearly marked off from each other in the original, have 
been aptly summarized in a recent Soviet textbook on Soviet public 
law as ‘the coercive’, ‘the educative’, and ‘the constructive’.!”? ‘The 
coercive’ aspect related primarily to the suppression of the former ruling 
classes and the defence of the country, ‘the educative’ to winning the 
support of the non-proletarian masses, and ‘the constructive’ to the 
building of socialism and the abolition of classes. In Stalin’s view, all 
of these aspects taken together gave ‘a complete and finished concept of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat’. The coercive violent side, according 
to Stalin, was most conspicuous in the early period of civil war, but the 
constructive side was not absent even then. Later the ‘peaceful, organ- 
izational and cultural work of the dictatorship’ was more conspicuous, 
but the violent aspect continued to be present, directed, however, 
against foreign enemies.'® 

This view is completely in line with that of Lenin on the subject. 
Writing in the early years about the role and purposes of the dictator- 
ship, Lenin seemed to think of it mainly in terms of violence.’* But 
the dictatorship was not, as Lenin explicitly stated, in an utterance 
quoted by Stalin, merely force, nor even mainly the use of force.* 
Most succinctly Lenin summed up the dictatorship of the proletariat as 
‘a persistent struggle — sanguinary and bloodless, violent and peaceful, 
military and economic, educational and administrative — against the 
forces and traditions of the old society’.** 

17 Sovetskoye Gosudarstvennoye Pravo (Moscow, 1948), p. 276. Stalin’s formulation 
runs as follows: Hence the three main aspects of the dictatorship of the proletariat: 

1. The utilization of the power of the proletariat for the suppression of the exploiters, 
for the defence of the country, for the consolidation of the ties with the proletarians of 
other lands, and for the development and the victory of the revolution in all countries. 

2. The utilization of the power of the proletariat in order to detach the toiling and 
exploited masses once and for all from the bourgeoisie, to consolidate the alliance of 
the proletariat with these masses, to enlist these masses for the work of Socialist con- 
struction, and to ensure the state leadership of these masses by the proletariat. 

2 The utilization of the power of the proletariat for the organization of socialism, 
for the abolition of classes, for the transition to a society without classes, to a — 
without a state (Problems, p. 130). 18 Problems, pp. 130-1. Cf. pp. 6 

1° Note his definition in “The Proletarian Revolution and the Renegade easteky” 
(Lenin, Sel. Works, vol. VII, p. 123): ‘Dictatorship is power, based directly upon force 
and unrestricted by any laws. The revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat is 
power won and maintained by the violence of the proletariat against the bourgeoisie, 
power that is unrestricted by any laws.’ A somewhat similar statement of Lenin’s is 
quoted by Stalin, Problems, p. 129. 


20 Lenin, Sel. Works, vol. TX, p. 431, cited in Stalin, ibid., 
21 “7 eft. Wing” Communism .. .’ (Lenin, Sel. Works, na x. 4 84). 
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In the early post-war period, the people’s democracies, although not 
considered dictatorships of the proletariat, were described as perform- 
ing functions not unlike those defined by Stalin. Trainin, Varga and 
Leontyev, wrote of the continuing struggle against the former ruling 
classes, of the efforts of the proletariat to secure hegemony over, and 
win the support of, other classes, and of the réle of the state in develop- 
ing a socialist economy. The Stalinist doctrine of the functions of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, presaged by an occasional article in the 
fall of 1948,** came to the fore in Dimitrov’s speech in December of that 
year. The Bulgarian leader expressed the view that the people’s demo- 
cratic régime could and must successfully fulfil the functions of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat in liquidating capitalist elements and 
organizing a socialist economy. 

This is now the generally accepted doctrine. Stalin’s analysis of the 
three functions of the proletarian state is now applied to the states of 
Eastern Europe, although allowance is made for the different emphasis 
necessitated by differing historical conditions. ‘Thus it is noted that 
the work of economic organization and cultural education was some- 
what delayed in the people’s democracies just as it had been in the 
Soviet Union in the first phase of its development. Now, however, this 
— the third of the functions listed by Stalin — is more important in the 
new states than in the USSR at its corresponding phase of development. 
This is said to constitute an essential difference between the experi- 
ences of the two countries and indicates the possibility of a quicker 
transition to socialism than was the case in the Soviet Union. This 
special feature is explained as the result of the existence of the socialist 
state, the USSR, and the use of its experience by the other states in 
their construction of socialism.** While it is recognized that the violent 
aspects of the dictatorship of the proletariat are not absent, it is 
sometimes noted that the forms and methods of violence and the 
degree of its exercise will inevitably vary, depending on the balance 


of class forces within a given country and its special international 
situation.** 


22 Cf. E. Burdzhalov, ‘Concerning the International Significance of the Historic 
Experience of the Bolshevik Party’, Bolshevik, 17/1948, pp. 51-2. 

*3 See for this Farberov, p. 28; Mankovsky, ‘Class Essence . . .’, pp. 13-4; The three 
functions are not always stated in the same way, even by Stalin. Mankovsky summar- 
izes in his article the functions as stated by Stalin in 1926 (Problems, pp. 130-1) but in 
his fuller discussion treats of the three functions as nted by Stalin in 1939 (ibid., 
Pp. 661-2): (1) the crushing of resistance by the dispossessed classes within the country, 
(2) the defence of the country from outside attack, and (3) the functions of economic 
organization and cultural education. 

*4 Chesnokov, ‘Lenin and Stalin on ... the Dictatorship of the Proletariat’, p. 46. 
See also ibid., pp. 53-60. 
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7. Economic and Class Structure 


In the earlier post-war discussions, the people’s democratic economy 
was not regarded as a socialist economy. Both Trainin and Varga had 
categorically denied that the productive relations of the new states were 
either capitalist or socialist. There was general agreement that these 
states were no longer part of the capitalist world, but not yet part of the 
socialist world. In fact the consensus of opinion was that the new states 
possessed economies of a transitional type, between capitalism and 
socialism.*® Theirs was a mixed (mnogoukladnoi) economy, with three 
basic types of enterprise existing side by side: socialized enterprises, 
small commodity production and capitalist enterprises. The worst sides 
of capitalism had been undermined or eliminated. The leading rdie 
belonged to the socialized sector. Planning, although not as genuine as 
Soviet planning, was an important spur to the development of socialism. 
Under this mixed system, classes remained, and a bitter class struggle 
continued. Socialism was on the order of the day, and would be the 
final outcome of the conflict. 

The present doctrine does not differ fundamentally from this earlier 
analysis, but leads to more extreme conclusions.?* The economy is still 
regarded as a transitional and mixed system, with the same three sectors. 
The doubts expressed by Varga as to the reality of planning under such 
conditions are severely criticized. Although socialism is still regarded 
as a matter of the future, it is a more immediate perspective than had 
been envisaged by Varga or Trainin. During this transitional period, as 
Lenin had said, moribund capitalism and nascent communism would 
struggle for mastery. The proletariat, armed with state power, would 
assure the eventual victory of socialism over capitalism.*” 

At present indeed the people’s democracies are deemed to be in the 
midst of a period comparable to that of the New Economic Policy in 
Soviet Russia, described by Stalin in 1928 as an ‘inevitable phase of the 
socialist revolution in all countries’. As then defined by Stalin, 

25 Varga, p. 6; Trainin, no. 3, p. 3; Leontyev, pp. 76-9. A similar view was expressed 


by Ostrovityanov in the discussion of Varga’s book, summarized in Mir. Khoz. i Mir. 
Pol., November 1947, pp. 58-9. 

Varga, who had in his book included the people’s democracies in the capitalist world 
and had written of ‘state capitalism’ predominating in these states, soon retracted this 
reference and took up the position subsequently held that the states were neither 
socialist nor capitalist. See his note of correction in Mir. Khoz. i Mir. Pol., 5/1947, 
p. 126, and his later utterances in Voprosy Ekonomiki, 9/1948, and 3/1949 (the latter 
two summarized in Cur. Dig. Sov. Press, vol. I, nos. 11 and 19, pp. 15-9, and pp. 3-9 
resp). In the discussion of his book there was sharp criticism of his earlier description 
of the new states as examples of ‘state capitalism’ (op. cit., pp. 21-2, 43, 49-51). 

26 Farberov, pp. 45-58. 

2” This was the theme of the important article by Lenin in 1919, ‘Economics and 
Politics in the Era of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat’ (Lenin, Sel. Works, vol. VIII, 
pp. 3-13). This article was analysed and applied to the people’s democracies by M. 
— ‘Lenin on Economics and Politics in the Transitional Period’, Bolshevik, 
19/1949. 
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NEP is a policy of the proletarian dictatorship, aiming at overcoming 
capitalist elements and building a socialist economy by the method of a 
direct exchange of products, without a market and by-passing the market.** 


As the new states had not had to pass through a period of military com- 
munism, the period of NEP through which they are thought to be 
passing is not, as in the Soviet Union, a period of retreat towards capital- 
ist relations. The concept of NEP, developed by Stalin, as a period of 
aggressive encouragement of socialist tendencies at the expense of 
capitalist elements, is therefore considered applicable. 


NEP is a special policy of the proletarian state, counting on the toleration 
of capitalist elements, the commanding heights being in the hands of the 
proletarian state, counting on the struggle of capitalist and socialist elements, 
counting on the growth of the réle of the socialist elements to the detriment 
of the capitalist elements, counting on the victory of socialist elements over 
capitalist elements, counting on the abolition of classes and the laying of 
the foundations of a socialist economy.*° 


Following this pattern, the people’s democracies are expected to use their 
transitional period, as the Soviet Union had done, for developing 
socialist industry and for preparing the ground for the ultimate collecti- 
vization of the land and for nationalization of land ownership.*° 

Great emphasis is laid on the increased intensity of the class struggle 
during the transitional period, arising out of the continued existence of 
antagonistic classes, and the resistance of the capitalist elements to the 
advance of socialism.*! Farberov refers to this intensification of the 
class struggle as a ‘law of development’ of the transitional period.*? As 
Lenin had frequently pointed out, the class conflict during this stage 
takes on new forms. In particular the workers find it necessary, it is 
said, to ally themselves with the small and middle peasants against the 
large farmers or kulaks, for the purpose of limiting and displacing, and 
ultimately liquidating the latter.** Farberov links this with a severe 
criticism of deviations in certain Communist Parties, including the 


*® On the Programme of the Comintern (Stalin, Sochinenia, vol. II, pp. 144-6). 
This is quoted by Makarova in the article cited above, as well as by the editorial in 
Bolshevik, 16/1949. In this speech Stalin expressed the view that a phase of ‘War 
communism’, arising out of civil war and intervention in the early years of the Soviet 
Union, was not an inevitable phase of a proletarian revolution elsewhere, but was a 
probability. 

Farberov was criticized during the discussion of his book for not making clear that 
the people’s democracies were passing through a period of New Economic Policy. 

*® Stalin, Sochinenia, vol. VII, p. 364, also quoted by Makarova. 

30 See below, pp. 65ff for further discussion and for other references on this subject. 

31 Cf. Lenin, ‘Economics and Politics in the Era of the Dictatorship of the Proletar- 
iat’ cited above, and Stalin, Problems, pp. 240-4, 257-60. 

82 Farberov, pp. 57-8. 

33 Farberov, pp. 50-2. Cf. Lenin, loc. cit., and Stalin, op. cit., pp. 127-8, 260-3, 
323-6. 
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Yugoslav, which allegedly emphasized the slackening of the class struggle 
and the possibility of a more or less automatic transition to socialism.** 

Farberov, and with him Mankovsky, although recognizing that from 
the economic point of view the people’s democracies are not socialist, 
define them nevertheless as states ‘of the socialist type’. ‘In fact’, writes 
Farberov, ‘the economic system may still be mixed, but the state is 
already socialist according to its class character, according to the leading 
role of the socialist sector of the economy, and according to the direction 
of its objective.’** Like the Soviet Union in the first phase of its develop- 
ment, it was ‘a state constructing socialism’ and therefore socialist. It 
was still not similar to the Soviet Union in its present phase, a state in 
which socialism had already triumphed, in which communism was being 
built, and in which exploiting and exploited classes no longer faced each 
other in conflict.** 

The difference in class structure of the two types of state is regarded 
as an important distinguishing feature. Exploiting classes are said still 
to exist in the people’s democracies. The basic classes of the people’s 
democracies are said to be the proletariat and the working peasantry. 
The proletariat, although different already from that class under 
capitalism, has not yet reached the stage of the working class under 
socialism, in the Soviet Union, and the peasantry are for the most part 
private owners, and not the overwhelmingly collective peasantry of the 
Soviet Union.*’ 


8. The Fundamental Laws of the Transition to Socialism 


A central thesis of the new doctrine of the people’s democracy is that 
the path followed is fundamentally the same as that taken by the Soviet 
Union. An earlier view that each of the people’s democracies was follow- 
ing its own distinctive national path to socialism has now been branded 
as a deviation from the Leninist science of world revolution. Earlier 
hints of this new viewpoint were given during the fall of 1948, in par- 
ticular in an article by E. Burdzhalov, ‘Concerning the International 
Significance of the Historic Experience of the Bolshevik Party’. Ad- 
mitting originalities in the forms of transition to socialism in the people’s 
democracies, Burdzhalov asserted: 


34 Farberov, pp. 55-8, and at greater length in his articles, ‘New Features . . .’, and 
‘On Classes and Parties ...’. The main targets are the leaders of certain Eastern 
European Communist Parties, such as Tito, Kostov, Gomulka and Patrashkanu; only 
passing reference is made to similar views allegedly held by Trainin. The criticism 
follows the line of the Cominform denunciation of the Yugoslav Communist Party in 
the 1948 communiqué. Cf. Stalin’s criticism of similar deviations in the Soviet Com- 
munist Party in 1929 (Problems, pp. 252-7, 306-16). 

86 Farberov, p. 6. Cf. Mankovsky, ‘Class Essence ...’, pp. 10-11. Cf. Lenin, Sel. 
Works, vol. VII, p. 361. 

36 Farberov, pp. 27, 31. 

3? Farberov, pp. 31-2, 50-8. 
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The general laws of development (zakonomernosti) of the transition from 
capitalism to socialism, revealed long ago by Marx and Engels, verified, 
concretized and developed by Lenin and Stalin on the basis of the experi- 


ence of the Bolshevik Party and the Soviet state, are binding for all 
countries.** 


T he earlier view placed the emphasis on the singularity and peculiar- 
ity of the course pursued by the new democracies as a group. 
Trainin referred to the new form as a ‘special type’ of democracy; 
Varga, as a type ‘completely new in the history of humanity’; Leontyev, 
as ‘a new phenomenon in social life born of the peculiar conditions of 
the contemporary transitional epoch of world development’.** All of 
these writers were ready to recognize, as important factors facilitating 
the evolution of the new democracies, the existence of socialism in the 
Soviet Union, the new might of the Soviet state in international affairs, 
and the military réle of the Red Army in the liberation of these states. 
None of them, however, spoke of the necessity of applying the Soviet 
experience to the new circumstances of Eastern European revolution. 
And all of them laid great emphasis on the special features of the path 
followed by each member of the group, the ‘national’ character of the 
routes being followed. 

The doctrine now held does not entirely deny the original features of 
the path to socialism in the people’s democracies.*° Thus Farberov, for 
instance, writes: 


These countries, on their way to socialism, possess certain original 
features in methods, means, forms and tempos of movement, which signify 
only a variant and not a denial of the common road itself. The recognition 
of the common element, in the main and in fundamentals, does not mean a 
negation of the individual characteristics, conditioned by differences in 
historical development, in the degree of economic and cultural develop- 
ment, and in the concrete disposition of class forces. *! 


This was not out of harmony with Lenin’s frequent references to the 
special features of the approach to socialism in various countries, and 
the diversity of forms of the dictatorship of the proletariat which the 


38 Bolshevik, 17/1948, p. 51. Lazutkin rejected Varga’s idea of a ‘new supposedly 
non-Bolshevik path of transition to socialism’, and argued that the movement towards 
socialism was only possible on the basis of the revolutionary science of Marx, Engels, 
cage and Stalin, and the experience of the USSR in the struggle for socialism (Lazut- 

in, p. 107). 

8° Trainin, no. 1, p. 1; Varga, p. 3; Leontyev, p. 65. 

40 Apart from Farberov, and the articles by Mankovsky on the Leninist and Stalinist 
doctrine of the socialist state, see also S. Ivanov, ‘Leninism: The Victorious Banner of 
the International Proletariat’, Voprosy Ekonomiki, 1/1949, condensed in Cur. Dig. Sov. 
Press, vol. I no. 18, pp. 3-10. 

4! Farberov, p. 33, Cf. Chesnokov, Lenin and Stalin on ... the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat, pp. 43-6, 51. 
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future would reveal.** Stalin, too, was ready on occasion to concede the 
diversity of different countries, especially as between highly developed 
capitalist countries and countries with a moderately developed capital- 
ism, such as Poland or pre-February Russia. ** 

This concession to diversity was, however, subject to a serious reserv- 
ation. Lenin, at the opening of his pamphlet on ‘Left Wing’ commun- 
ism, had referred to the international significance of the Russian 
revolution and had explained that this was meant to signify ‘the histori- 
cal inevitability of a repetition on an international scale of what has 
taken place here’.‘* Stalin, too, in the speech before the Comintern in 
1928, denied that the October revolution was merely a national revolu- 
tion, and declared that it was ‘a mainly international revolution, 
offering a picture of what a proletarian revolution in any land will 
have to look like in its basic features’.“* ‘The distinctive character’, 
writes Farberov of the people’s democracies, ‘does not in the least 
signify that, for every country taken separately, there is available its own 
special path to socialism dissociated from the general patterns (zakono- 
mernostt) of the transitional period. The distinctiveness of form is mani- 
fested within the framework of the general patterns of the transitional 
period, established by the teachers of Marxism-Leninism.’** 

To exaggerate the originality of the paths followed, or to speak of a 
distinctive national path to socialism for each country, as some Eastern 
European communists had done, was to deny the international signifi- 
cance of the experience of the USSR. This was a serious deviation from 
Marxist-Leninist doctrines. It ignored the fact that only the October 
revolution and the defeat of fascism by the Red Army had made possible 
the rise of the people’s democracies. It equally obscured the fact that the 
creation of socialism in these countries would be impossible without 
the experience of the other communist parties, especially the Commun- 
ist Party of the Soviet Union, and without the support of the Soviet 


42 See above, pp. 15 and 35. In ‘‘‘Left-Wing’” Communism,’ Lenin refers to the 
necessity of ‘such an application of the fundamental principles of communism, (Soviet 
power and the dictatorship of the proletariat) as will correctly modify these principles in 
certain particulars, will properly adapt, apply them to the national and national-state 
differences’. (Lenin, Sel. Works, vol. X, p. 135). 

43 Stalin, Sochinenia, vol. I1, pp. 155-6. See above p. 15. This implied that the 
Eastern European countries would follow the Soviet pattern, rather than that of highly 
developed capitalist countries. 

44 Lenin, Sel. Works, vol. X, p. 57. See also ibid., p. 68, where Lenin wrote: ‘Ex- 
perience has proved that on some very important questions concerning the proletarian 
—" all countries will inevitably have to go through what Russia has gone 
through.’ 

45 Stalin, Sochinenia, vol. II, p. 151. Cf. his speech, ‘On the Problems of Leninism’: 
‘Was not Lenin right when he said that ‘‘Bolshevism can serve as a model of tactics 
for all’? . . . Was not Lenin right when he spoke of the ‘international significance of the 
ee and of the fundamentals of Bolshevik theory and tactics’”’?’ (Problems, 
p. 119). 

46 Farberov, p. 33. 
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Union and the other countries building socialism.‘? Indeed it was 
the fact that these countries were able to draw on Soviet aid and 
experience in building socialism that constituted the essential peculi- 
arity of their path to socialism as compared with the Soviet Union, 
which had had to break the path alone and unaided, and for the first 
time. ** 

The future of the people’s democracies would therefore be, in the 
main, the same as that of the Soviet Union. Their path, although not a 
mere reproduction of that traversed by the USSR, was ‘in fundamental 
and principal respects the same path: via socialist industrialization, 
socialist collectivization, intensified class struggle and the liquidation 
of exploiting classes, the alliance of the working class with the toiling 
peasantry, combined with the leading réle of the working class and the 
guiding réle of the Communist Party’.‘* By this route, ‘the people’s 
democracy ... will reach the level of a fully developed, consistently 
socialist democracy such as has already been established in the USSR’.* 


The Doctrine as a Guide to Action 


Consideration of concrete features of the people’s democracies forms 
a substantial element of Soviet theoretical discussions. As always in 
Soviet writings, it is assumed that theory and practice are intimately 
intertwined. The actual practice of the people’s democracies is taken as 
proving the validity of the doctrines as developed by Lenin and Stalin, 
and in particular as corroborating the patterns or laws of development 
of the transition to socialism and confirming the essential commonness 
of the path of all countries moving towards socialism.‘ The doctrines 
of Lenin and Stalin provide at the same time, as applied to the people’s 
democracies, ‘a concrete programme of struggle for the construction of 
the foundation of socialist society’. ** More and more often credit is 
assigned to the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and to Stalin for 
counsel and guidance to the Eastern European Communist Parties on 
current questions of practical policy.** Moreover, as we have noted 
above, the salient consequence of the current theory of people’s demo- 
cracy is the assumption that the experience of the Soviet Union, suitably 


47 See Farberov’s discussion of the deviations of Eastern European Communists 
already referred to, especially in his article ‘On Classes and Parties...’, p. 16. Cf. his 
textbook, pp. 38-40. 

48 Farberov, p. 33. 

4° Farberov, ‘New Features . . .’, p. 50. 

5° Farberov, p. 32. 

51 See the most recent article by B. S. Mankovsky, ‘Comrade Stalin’s Doctrine of the 
Socialist State and the European Countries of People’s Democracy’, cited above, in 
Part I, footnote 4. 

52 Tbid., p. 35. 

58 Tbid., pp. 19, 21, 22, 25. 
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adapted to the concrete conditions of each country, indicates the direc- 
tion and the guiding lines of policy for the people’s democracy in their 
own advance to socialism in every sector of their life.*¢ 

It was to be expected that the theory of people’s democracy, as formu- 
lated in Soviet writings, would be accepted by Eastern European 
Communists. In fact there has been a parallel evolution of thought, 
starting from the original concept of a ‘national path to socialism’ for 
each country, and culminating, after Dimitrov’s decisive speech at the 
end of 1948, in the concept of a ‘common Leninist path’.** At the present 
time the entire body of doctrine set forth in this article has been incor- 
porated in Eastern European Communist writing, with the exception 
of Yugoslavia, and no significant difference of interpretation exists.** 
Moreover, the implications for practical policy drawn by Soviet theory 
are fully accepted by Eastern European Communist leaders and are 
clearly of great influence in the actual course of events in their countries, 
A study of the practical conclusions drawn by Soviet theorists throws 
considerable light therefore, not only on the policies now being followed 
by the people’s democracies, but also on the probable future course of 
development.*? 

The relationship of theory and practice may be illustrated in three 
specific aspects of the people’s democracies, as discussed in Soviet 
theory: (1) constitutional structure, (2) the position of the Party, and 


(3) economic policies, in particular the collectivization of agriculture. 


The Constitutions of People’s Democracy 


Stalin, in making his report on the draft Soviet constitution of 1936, 
had started from the assumption that a constitution must be the 
‘legislative embodiment of what has already been achieved and won in 
actual fact’. The proposed new constitution was based on the fact of the 
achievement of socialism in Russia. For the peoples of other countries, 
on the other hand, the Stalin constitution was ‘a programme of action’.** 

Following closely this line of argument, Farberov compared the con- 
stitutions of the Soviet Union and the people’s republics as follows: 


54 See editorial, Bolshevik, 16/1949, p. 6. 

55 Cf. the author’s article, cited in Part I above, footnote 14. 

56 The best recent statement of the current doctrine by an Eastern European Com- 
munist is that by Hilary Minc in early 1950, available in English translation under the 
title ‘Some Problems of the People’s Democracy in the Light of Leninist-Stalinist 
Teachings on the Dictatorship of the Proletariat’, in Political Affairs, vol. XXIX, nos. 
6 and 7, July and August, 1950. Cf. the article in Czech by G. BareS, “The Leninist 
Doctrine of the Transition from Capitalism to Socialism and the Construction of 
Socialism in the Countries of People’s Democracy’, Nova Mysl, 4/1950. 

57 The article by Minc cited above predicts that, as the people’s democracies pass 
from the first to the second phase of development, ‘the divergences of system in relation 
to the USSR will decrease’ (p. 96). 

58 Problems, pp. 562-7, 570, 576, 580, 589. 
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The Stalin Constitution of the USSR is the constitution of victorious 
socialism; it confirms its main pillars already achieved and realized. It 
proceeds from the fact that exploitation and the exploiting classes have 
been liquidated; it proceeds from the fact that society consists of two 
classes friendly to each other — the working class of the USSR, a completely 
new working class, the like of which the history of mankind has not known, 
and a completely new peasantry, the Soviet peasantry, in its overwhelming 
majority a collective peasantry. 

The constitutions of the people’s republics reflect the achievements of 
the toilers, and present the possibility of constructing the foundations of 
socialism. They proceed from the fact that the structure of society consists 
not only of the toiling classes who are in power; there are still preserved 
exploiting classes, too, against whom a policy of consistent limitation and 
displacement is being carried out at the present time.** 


It followed from this analysis of the different stage of development of 
the people’s democracies as compared with the Soviet state that the 
constitutions of the former would not be identical with the Soviet 
constitution of the present phase. Specific differences between the 
constitutions are therefore regarded as a natural reflection of the differ- 
ent stage of development and of the distinctive national circumstances 
of each state. This was thoroughly in harmony with Leninist principles 
concerning the diversity of the form of proletarian dictatorship in 
countries other than Russia. *° 

In general, the difference in constitutional structure between the 
Soviet state and the people’s democracies is summed up as the difference 
between a Soviet republic and a people’s republic.*t More specific 
differences are openly recognized and discussed in Soviet writings. ** 
These include, for instance, the national committees, or people’s Soviets, 
elected according to a territorial principle, and on the basis of universal 
suffrage, as contrasted with the soviets of the first phase of Soviet Russia, 
elected according to a productive as well as a territorial principle, and 
with restricted suffrage; in the case of the higher organs, direct election 
is compared with the indirect procedure of the early Soviet period. 
Great stress is laid on the unrestricted franchise for all representative 
bodies, as compared with the earlier Soviet exclusion of certain categor- 


5° Farberov, p. 43. 

° Farberov, pp. 28-32. 

61 Thid., 28-9. 

® Farberov, in his textbook, describes, in separate chapters, the constitutions of 
each of the people’s democracies, and in his introductory chapter, compares and analyses 
them in terms of Marxism-Leninism. No real effort is made at comparative analysis 
of the constitutions with the Soviet constitution. Discussions of constitutional prov- 
isions in the people’s democracies are included in the article by B. S. Mankovsky, 
‘People’s Democratic Republic . . .’, and his chapter in Teoria Gosudarstva i Prava, and 
by V. F. Kotok, in ‘Fundamental Principles of the Representative system in the People’s 
Democracies’, cited above, in Part I, footnote 18. 
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ies from the suffrage. Much is made, in this connection, of Lenin’s 
statement that such restrictions in Russia were temporary and not 
necessarily to be expected in other countries.** The existence of a single- 
chamber parliament, and in some of the people’s democracies, of a 
single-person presidency, in contrast to the bi-cameral Supreme Soviet 
and the collegial presidency, are noted, without great emphasis. Other 
specific features, such as the possibility of presidential dissolution of 
parliament, of the depriving of a parliamentary deputy of his seat, and 
of dissolving lower representative organs, provided in certain of the 
constitutions, are explained by Kotok as arising out of the sharp class 
struggle still continuing in the people’s democracies, and out of the 
absence of the popular unity of a socialist state such as the Soviet 
Union.** The organs of local authority — the national committees or 
people’s Soviets — are no longer regarded as mere pre-revolutionary 
institutions, given new class content, but, after recent legislative 
reorganization, as having approached closely the local organs of power 
in the Soviet Union. ** 

Differences such as these do not detract, in the eyes of Soviet theorists, 
from the underlying similarity of the political systems of the Soviet 
Union and the people’s democracies. The new constitutions are indeed 
said to reflect directly the influence of the Stalin constitution. In a 
speech on the occasion of Stalin’s 7oth birthday, Farberov went so far 
as to describe the Stalin constitution as the ‘prototype of the constitution 
of the countries of people’s democracies’ and proceeded: 


All the basic principles and institutions of the constitutions of the people’s 
democratic states bear on them the stamp of the beneficent influence of the 
Stalin Constitution. ** 


As illustrations of this similarity, Farberov cites, in his textbook, the 
principle of popular sovereignty, the organization of the organs of state 
power (their elective character, their responsibility to the electors, the 
right of recall, decisions by majority vote, the subordination of the 
minority to the majority decision, the subordination of lower to higher 
organs), and the system of rights and duties of citizens.*7 Mankovsky 
argues that the constitutions have more common traits than differences, 


68 Mankovsky, ‘People’s Democratic Republic ...’, p. 15. Cf. “The Proletarian 
Revolution and the Renegade Kautsky’, (Lenin, Sel. Works, ay VII, pp. 142-3) and 
Stalin, Problems, pp. 587-8. 

“ Kotok, Op. cit., pp. 43-7. 

65 See especially Mankovsky, “New Stage ...’, p. 13. These measures, according to 
Mankovsky, had completed ‘the establishment of a new state apparatus, fully constitut- 
ing a state apparatus of a socialist type’ (ibid., p. 3). 

” » Sov. Gos. i Pravo, 4/1950, p. 83. Cf. Mankovsky, ‘People’s Democratic Republic 
ee ee 

“or Farberov, p. 42. 
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when compared with the Soviet Union in its first stage of development, 
and in particular when both Soviet and people’s democratic constitutions 
are contrasted with bourgeois democratic constitutions. ** 

Kotok’s analysis of representative institutions brings the people’s 
democracies even closer to the Soviet constitutional system. The 
representative institutions, like those of the Soviet Union, are said to be 
‘working’ bodies, linked closely with the people, and fulfilling their will, 
drawing the popular masses into practical state administration, and 
giving them control over the state apparatus and its policies. All other 
institutions of government, according to Kotok, derive their power from 
the representative organs and in one form or another are responsible to 
them and under their control. Thus, in contrast to the separation of 
powers of bourgeois constitutions, the principle of the unity of state 
power, of popular sovereignty, is paramount. Moreover the principle 
of democratic centralism, as in the Soviet Union, links local and central 
organs together in close unity. These and other principles reveal the 
socialist character of the forms of government and distinguish them 
from sham bourgeois democracy.*® The Soviet form of democracy 
remains the higher form, democracy of the highest type. The people’s 
democratic constitutions are, in Farberov’s words, ‘after the great 
Stalin Constitution, the most progressive and democratic constitutions 
in the world’.7° 


Political Parties and the National Front 


The fundamental feature of political life in the people’s democracies, 
as proletarian dictatorships, is the leadership of the state by the vanguard 
of the proletariat, the Communist Party. This central principle of 
political action, nowhere recognized in the constitutional provisions of 
the people’s democracies, gives a new content, essentially the same as 
that of the Soviet state, to the forms of political life.** Stalin’s concept 
of the réle of the Party, as ‘the main directing force’, guiding and leading 
the organs of government, rather than replacing or dictating to them, is 
accepted as binding in the people’s democracies.** Echoing a well- 
known statement of Stalin’s, Farberov writes that not a single important 
question was decided by the governmental organs without the guiding 
instructions of the Communist Parties.** The leadership of all state 


68 Mankovsky, op. cit., pp. 13ff. During the discussion of his dissertation, Farberov 
was ready to admit that certain features of the second Soviet phase appear in the first 
stage of people’s democratic development. 

°° Kotok, op. cit., pp. 38-43. 

© Farberov, p. 43. 

"1 Farberov, pp. 34-5. 

72 See above, pp. 18-21. See Stalin, Problems, pp. 72-83, 131-52. 

3 Farberov, p. 36. Cf. Stalin, Problems, p. 135. 

c 
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organs by the Party was effected, according to Farberov, in three ways: 
(1) by the occupation of leading posts by Communists, (2) by instruc- 
tions to representatives of the Party in state posts, and (3) by checking 
on the work of the state organs with the aid of other mass organizations 
of the people.‘ In actual fact, the Communist Parties had, in all the 
people’s democracies, attained parliamentary majorities, formed the 
leading core of the governments, and usually held the offices of prime 
minister and president. 

It is assumed that the Communist Parties of the people’s democracies 
would take the experience of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
as the main source of guidance for their programme, policy, organiza- 
tional structure and indeed their whole work. The Bolshevik Party 
is acknowledged as the model for all Communist Parties.”* The Leninist 
principles of Party membership, the doctrine of democratic centralism, 
internal Party democracy, periodical verification. of members, the 
methods of Party indoctrination, the constant struggle against all 
deviations, and ‘revolutionary vigilance’ against enemies within and 
outside the ranks of the Party — all these were fruits of the Bolshevik 
experience instructive for the Parties elsewhere. ’* 

A distinguishing feature in comparison with the Soviet system was, 
however, the continued existence of parties other than the Communist 
Parties, and their sharing of political power in coalition governments. 
This is regarded, however, as arising out of special conditions, such as 
the persistence of conflicting classes, and as likely to disappear as these 
conditions disappeared.’” Already the Social Democrats had ceased to 
exist independently, having merged with the Communists on the basis 
of Marxist-Leninist doctrines. Other parties, too, would eventually 
recognize the necessity of leadership by a single revolutionary party of 
the working class, it was predicted. Moreover the hegemony of the 
Communist Party was recognized and accepted by the other parties, and 
the rdle of the latter in government or public life was not a decisive one. 
Sooner or later the multi-party system would give way to the higher 
political form of a one-party system. ”*® 

Another distinctive feature of the People’s Democracies was the 
‘existence of National Fronts, important institutions without parallel in 
Soviet political life. These National Fronts, launched as the bases of the 


74 Farberov, p. 36. Cf. A similar statement by Stalin in an interview with the first 
American Labour delegation, in J. Stalin, Leninism (London, 1933), vol. II, p. 49. 

75 A. Orlov, “The Ideological and Organizational Strengthening of the Communist 
and Workers’ Parties of the People’s Democracies, Bolshevik, 2/1950, p. 39. See Far- 
berov, pp. 37-40. Cf. Samuel L. Sharp, ‘Communist Regimes in Eastern Europe’, 
Foreign Policy Reports, January ist, 1951, pp. 183-5. 

76 Orlov, ibid., pp. 39-52. Cf. Bolshevik, 20/1949, Pp. 5-7. 

17: Cf. Stalin, Problems, Pp. 579. 

78 Farberov, pp. 63-5, 84-5. 
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coalition governments in the early post-war years, had undergone 
reorganization in 1947 and 1948, so that they have become ‘mass organ- 
izations’, possessing a common programme, having an elected leader- 
ship, and being directed, under the principle of democratic centralism, 
by the Communist Parties.”* The Communist Party, far from dissolving 
itself in the ranks of the National Front, is expected to retain its identity 
and exercise the decisive influence on its policy. Other parties, also 
participating in the National Fronts, are expected to subordinate them- 
selves to the discipline of the Front and to act in the spirit of its pro- 
gramme. In addition, mass organizations, such as the trade unions, the 
co-operatives, women and youth associations, and others, are now 
associated with the National Fronts. Re-stating a familiar Stalin 
doctrine concerning non-party organizations, Farberov has written: 


All the organizations entering the National Front, together with the 
organs of popular power, constitute a system of transmission belts, linking 
the Communist Party with the toiling masses. *° 


Building Socialism — Collectivization 

The people’s democracies, now passing through a period of develop- 
ment comparable to NEP, are expected to use this transition period for 
laying the foundations of socialism. The general perspective is ‘the 
construction of a socialist economy’, taking account in every sphere of 
the experience of the USSR in attaining this same objective.*: National- 
ization of industry was already widespread, and the socialist sector was 
the predominant one in industry. Further industrialization of the less 
developed countries, a swifter tempo of industrialization in the more 
developed countries, such as Czechoslovakia, and the constant strengthen- 
ing of the socialist sector, were the tasks of the immediate future. Plan- 
ning, already inaugurated on a long-run, perspective basis, would con- 
tinue, with due regard for the experience of the Soviet Union. ** Specific 
devices employed in the Soviet Union, such as socialist competition and 
‘shock-work’, would be introduced to increase productivity and facilitate 
the fulfilment of planned targets. 

But above all, the agricultural economy must be reorganized so as to 
raise its technical efficiency and to bring it to the level already achieved 
by industry. Socialism had already been established, by and large, in 
industry. The primary task of the present, following the pattern of 


*® For this and the following, Farberov, pp. 58-64. 

80 Farberov, p. 60. Cf. Stalin, Problems, pp. 131-5. 

“FP. Figurnov, ‘The Construction of a Socialist Economy in the European Countries 
of People’ s Democracy’ . apo ik, 20/1949, pp. 49-61. See also Farberov, pp. 45-9, 
and ‘New Features .. .’, pp. 

“2. 1. Shkundin, ‘Problems of Legal Regulation of the National Economy in the 
People’s Democracies’, Sov. Gos. i Pravo, 7/1949, p. 34- 
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Soviet development, was the reconstruction of the agricultural economy 
on socialist foundations. ** 

Here the experience and the policies of the Soviet Union in carrying 
through mass collectivization of agriculture was to be studied and fol- 
lowed. The people’s democracies, as a result of their successive land 
reforms, were now roughly in the same position as the Soviet Union had 
been at the end of NEP. Land was widely distributed among the peasan- 
try, but large farmers, or kulaks, still occupied positions of influence. 
Now it was necessary to use the power of the state to carry through 
policies designed to aid the small and middle peasants, and to discrimin- 
ate against the kulaks, limiting their activities and the possibility of their. 
further development. In particular, the state must organize machine 
tractor stations, create model state farms, and encourage the formation 
of agricultural co-operatives. All these policies were in fact being 
carried through to the accompaniment of bitter class struggle between 
the proletariat, enjoying the support of the poor and middle peasants, 
and the kulaks, whose ultimate fate, as in the Soviet Union, was to be 
complete liquidation as a class. 

As in the Soviet Union the primary task was the development of 
agricultural production co-operatives of a socialist type.*4 This objective 
must be pursued without haste, and on the basis of long, slow prepara- 
tory work. It could only be attained by convincing the peasantry, 
through their own experience, of the superiority of this type of land 
tenure, and by encouraging the voluntary formation of such co-oper- 
atives by the peasants. The model ‘artel’ charter, employed in the 
Soviet Union since 1935, serves as a model for the people’s democracies. 
Various forms of more rudimentary co-operation were, however, 
deemed desirable in the initial phases, leading gradually to the more 
complete form of collective now prevalent in the Soviet Union. In this 
way, through gradual, voluntary, mass collectivization, the eventual 
liquidation of the kulaks as a class could be accomplished, and a socialist 
agriculture established. 

In Soviet Russia the nationalization of the land had been accom- 
plished at the outset, soon after the October revolution. In the people’s 
democracies, however, private ownership of the land still predominates. 
This is now regarded in Soviet writings as a hindrance to the socialist 
reconstruction of the countryside, but not as an insuperable obstacle 
to various measures, such as those now being effected, which aim at this 


83 For this and the following, see the important article by N. D. Kazantsev, cited 
above in Part I, footnote 18. This article is given in much the same form in Vestnik 
Akademii Nauk SSSR, vol. XIX, 11/1949, pp. 59-73, and in Izvestia Akad. Nauk 
SSSR. Otdel. Ek. i Prava, 4/1950, pp. 252-68. See also the articles on agricultural 
reconstruction by N. Pukhlov and A. Z. Begian cited above in Part I, footnote 18. 

84 Kazantsev, op. cit., pp. 28ff. 
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objective. The absence of nationalization of the land is regarded as a 
special feature of the process of agricultural reorganization in the people’s 
democracies, distinguishing them from the Soviet Union. Stalin’s view, 
expressed at the Comintern in 1928, that the nationalization of all land 
need not necessarily be an immediate task of the revolution in other 
countries, is quoted to justify the present course of avoiding the issue. ** 
In the long run, however, the necessity of achieving land nationalization, 
probably by different procedures in various countries, is recognized. 
The spread of agricultural co-operatives, bans on the renting of land, 
and eventually on the purchase and sale of land, and other measures now 
being pursued, would ultimately solve the question of land nationaliz- 
ation de facto. Private ownership would lose practical significance, and 
the assurance of the permanent use of land to co-operative members 
would in effect transfer the land to social ownership. ** 


H. GorDON SKILLING 
(concluded) 
85 Sochinenia, vol. II, pp. 149-50. This is quoted, for instance by Pukhlov, in the 
article cited above (Voprosy Ekonomiki: 10/1949, pp. 39-40). 


86 This suggestion, originally made in the speech by Dimitrov in December 1948 
is now frequently quoted to indicate the future in regard to land nationalization. 





DISCUSSION 


KOLKHOZY, THE ACHILLES’ HEEL OF THE 
SOVIET REGIME! 


With a letter dated March 14th, 1951, Dr. R. A. J. Schlesinger, 
co-editor of Soviet Studies, kindly sent me a page proof of his article 
‘Some Problems of Peasant Kolkhoz Organization’, due in the April 
1951 issue, with an invitation to discuss it in the October 1951 issue of the 
same journal. The invitation was made in consideration of my mono- 
graph, The Socialized Agriculture of the USSR, which Dr. Schlesinger 
considers ‘an important book’ (p. 327), without, however, accepting 
almost any of its findings. 

Even a hasty appraisal of Dr. Schlesinger’s article showed that 
answering it would be a lengthy and tedious job. It disclosed a vast area 
of disagreement not only in conclusions but in the factual picture each 
of us finds and presents. One example will suffice. 

All consumption is burdened in the USSR with turnover taxes of a 
level unimaginable anywhere else. More than 50 per cent of the prices 
paid by the consumers in the USSR is tax, and goods of the greatest 
necessity, such as the coarsest rye flour or salt, are taxed even more 
heavily. In addition to this immense burden, the agricultural population 
is subject to quite substantial obligatory deliveries to the state at prices 
which, in the case of grain, are only about 5 per cent of the price the 
government charges the consumers. Dr. Schlesinger describes the 
obligatory deliveries as ‘the only important contribution which they 
[the peasants] make to the national budget’ (p. 352). Does this occur 
because he accepts the Soviet enrichment on Marx that turnover taxes 
are not taxes but profits of the socialized economy? The size of the 
burden is not changed by the renaming. 

Dr. Schlesinger’s excursions into my emotions (‘Jasny’s emotional 
identification with the minority’, p. 331; ‘Jasny, who is apparently not in 
sympathy with the restriction ...’ (p. 337) are another difficulty. It 
drags me into a field which has no part in my usual writings strictly 
limited to analysis of fact. 


Botany Discussion, Incentive to What? 


In first reading Dr. Schlesinger’s article, I did not pay sufficient 
attention to the following statement on p. 338: 
1 Thanks are due to Robert Cook of the American Genetic Association for comment- 


ing on the statements pertaining to botany, and to Henry I. Simmons for editorial help 
-N.J. 
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The ideological incentives strengthened by the biology discussion as 
well as the material incentives amply offered to kolkhozy and kolkhoz 
members participating in the work made the afforestation scheme a 
tremendous success. 


The afforestation scheme referred to is that ordered in the law of 
October 20th, 1948. Planting of tree seedlings and acorns started in 
1949. (Acorn plantings, although not very effective, have been widely 
resorted to in the rush ordered by the new afforestation law.) Whether 
the acorns and seedlings planted in 1949 and 1950 are a ‘tremendous 
success’, moderate success, partial or complete failure, will not be seen 
before several years have passed. To enforce the planting of seedlings 
or acorns is only the first, and indeed the easiest task. It is much more 
difficult to ensure that the plantings occur in well-prepared ground, that 
they are properly timed and that they receive careful attention for many 
years through weeding, watering, fertilizing where necessary, and by 
replanting of the withered trees. Since the Soviets have not yet proved 
their ability to ensure all these actions, enthusiasm is premature.? 
Moreover, the climate of part of the territory scheduled for tree 
planting is so dry that the plantings are unlikely to be a success in spite 
of the greatest care. 

The present afforestation scheme actually is a larger repetition of a 
large-scale campaign conducted in the early ‘thirties. The plantings 
were then made according to order, but only a small part of them sur- 
vived to fulfill their task.* Finally, a considerable amount of older 
shelter belts as well as of seedlings planted recently will not have a 
chance to show anything one way or another in the future. They are 
being destroyed in connection with the great enlargement of the 
individual collective farms and individual fields now in progress. (Trees 
are naturally supposed to stand only on the edges of the fields.) 

Let me now leave the tree plantings and turn to another portion of 
Dr. Schlesinger’s sentence, ‘the material incentives amply offered to 
kolkhozy and kolkhoz members’. Whatever incentives were to be 


? From Novotitarev rayon, Krasnodar oblast, it was reported to Socialist Agriculture, 
the daily of the USSR Ministry of Agriculture, April 3rd, 1951: 
Forest shelter belts in Novotitarev rayon are perishing from lack of supervision 
and absence of elementary care, from the gross violations of agrotechniques. 
Since spring about 100 hectares have been written off. Up to March 2gth the kol- 
khozy have planted 60 hectares of forest belts, the plan being 320 hectares; replace- 
ment of perished trees in belts planted in the preceding years occurred on 7.65 
hectares, the plan being 340 hectares. 
A report from Krasnodar (North Caucasus) in the same paper (May 6th, 1951) is 
entitled: ‘Weeds Destroy the Young Forest.’ An editorial comment in the issue of May 
oth states: ‘The most decisive and most labour-intensive period in creating forest belts 
is the care for the new seedlings’ . . . ‘However, in a large number of the kolkhozy the 
care for the forest strips is absolutely unsatisfactory’. 

3 See Jasny, ‘USSR: Law on Measures to Ensure High and Stable Yields in the 
Steppe and Forest-Steppe Regions’. Land Economics, vol. XXV, November 1949, 
Pp. 355-6. 
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offered to kolkhoz members (their characterization as ‘ample’ is in- 
appropriate) were to be out of the pockets of the kolkhozy. Furthermore, 
I fail to find in the law ample incentives to kolkhozy. Schlesinger gave 
Baykov as evidence, but Baykov spoke of help rather than incentives and 
did not use the qualification ‘ample’.‘ Baykov said that ‘the State will 
provide seedlings, machinery, expert personnel, and credits’. Seedlings 
and the use of machinery supplied by the state have to be paid for by the 
kolkhozy, and credits (amount not stated in the law) have to be repaid by 
them. Study of the law shows that the afforestation plan is a substantial 
burden for the kolkhozy — at least for some 10 to 15 years until the trees 
have grown sufficiently to start fulfilling their task as shelter belts. 

Let us now turn to the beginning of the same sentence, namely to the 
strengthening of ideological incentives by the biology discussion. The 
biology discussion referred to is the infamous discussion in a session of 
the All-Union Academy of Agricultural Sciences named after Lenin, in 
August 1948. (Dr. Schlesinger, p. 337, specified it as that of the summer 
of 1948.) In that discussion, the Party-built demi-god, 'T. D. Lysenko, 
together with the Central Committee of the Communist Party, con- 
demned the biological theory of Mendel-Morgan accepted in the whole 
world and replaced it by a domestic breed. Those who did not read the 
minutes of that disreputable session may suppose that the Party loomed 
somewhere in the background. It did not. Lysenko spoke as follows: 


Comrades! Before I start with my concluding remarks, I feel it is my 
duty to declare the following: I have been asked in one of the notes, . 
What is the attitude of the Central Committee of the Party to my report? 
I answer: The Central Committee of the Party has discussed my report 
and has approved it (tempestuous applause which becomes an ovation. All 


rise). 
Lysenko, ‘the great scholar’, himself invoked the authority of the Party 
to put his own colleagues on their knees in a dispute over a purely 
scientific problem. 

My monograph, which is the cause of the honour bestowed upon me 
by Dr. Schlesinger, has the following written on p. v.: 


Dedicated to those in Soviet Russia — far away and yet so near — who 
believe in science, unadorned and unadulterated science; statistics, simply 
factual statistics; plain truth, untarnished and unvarnished. 


Those botanists who were made to renounce their opinions at or after 
the session (Zhebrak, the greatest of them all, withstood the pressure 


* Alexander Baykov, Bulletins on Soviet Economic Development, no. 2, December 
1949, Pp. 20. 

® Here quoted from Socialist Agriculture, monthly of the USSR Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, September 1948, p. 33. The italicised words are in heavy type in the original. 
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longest, I believe) are among those to whom my book was dedi- 
cated. 

To me the ideological discussion on biology is tantamount to dirtying 
everything sacred to every scholar. If the biological discussions can 
and should strengthen anything, it is the realization of the peril which 
threatens the world from the Kremlin. 


Private Economy of the Kolkhozniki — 
On p. 329, Dr. Schlesinger says: 


In the average and typical kolkhoz of the grain area a member received 
and still receives. . . feeding stuffs sufficient to enable his auxiliary husbandry 
to cover at least the most essential needs of his family and to yield an 
additional money income through the sale of this produce at prices higher 
than obligatory deliveries, to state purchasing organizations, or on the 
open kolkhoz market. 


The reader must think that these sales are of sizable amounts when 
he reads ‘quite a considerable proportion of the peasant family’s labour 
is devoted to turning food [probably this should be feed] into saleable 
livestock products in the family’s acre farm’ (p. 333). If Dr. Schlesinger 
were exact, he would have mentioned that there is still another 
need to be served out of these animal products, indeed the first 
to be served, the one declared ‘sacred’. Among the obligatory deliveries 
of the kolkhoz members (the kolkhozniki) to the state is a quite sub- 
stantial obligation to deliver animal products to the government at token 
prices. In the case of meat this obligation is completely independent 
of whether the particular household possesses any livestock or not. 

On p. 335-6 Dr. Schlesinger uses data of the Three-Year Livestock 
Plan (government order of September 17th, 1949) for stressing the 
‘remarkable’ achievement of the kolkhozy in increasing their livestock 
from 1949 to 1950. Dr. Schlesinger fails to mention that part of the 
increase resulted simply from the compulsory collectivization of the 
peasants in the territories obtained by the USSR since 1939, a collec- 
tivization still in progress in 1949.* If Dr. Schlesinger had also repro- 
duced the data of the Three-Year Livestock Plan on the kolkhozniki’s 
livestock holdings, the reader would have a quantitative idea of the 
amounts of ‘feeding stuffs sufficient’ etc. for the two important needs 
specified by him, and also for the obligatory deliveries of animal pro- 
ducts to the state not mentioned by him. 

According to that Plan, the kolkhozniki held in 1949 19.1 million 
cattle, 3.7 million pigs and 18.5 million sheep and goats, or, per house- 


6 The same is even more true of Bulganin’s data on the increase in kolkhoz livestock 
from pre-war to 1950, quoted by Schlesinger (p. 336) without comment. 
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hold, an average of less than one head of cattle, not quite one sheep or 
goat, and one-fifth of a pig —not much, indeed extremely little, even with- 
out consideration of the usually small size of the animals and their very 
low productivity in the USSR. (Cows average little more than 1000 
quarts of milk per year.) The stated livestock numbers imply of course 
that total feeding stuffs in possession of the peasants (those received 
from their kolkhozy and produced by themselves) are minute, while ‘the 
most essential needs of the family’ become equivalent to almost no 
animal products, because, as Dr. Schlesinger recognizes (p. 329), the 
kolkhozniki of the grain regions do not receive enough money from their 
kolkhozy, and consequently they have to sell, and actually sell, certain 
quantities of their almost infinitesimal amount of animal products to 
government purchasing organizations and in the open kolkhoz markets 
after having fulfilled their ‘sacred’ delivery obligations. 

By using my data for the kolkhoz herds in 1940 and official data for 
1949 and 1950, Dr. Schlesinger (p. 336) makes comparisons of total 
livestock in 1940 and 1950. By using the same data, Dr. Schlesinger 
could have noticed that during the same period kolkhozniki’s herds of 
cattle declined by more than one-fifth, their sheep and goats were 
reduced 40 per cent, and their pigs to less than one-third — an im- 
mensely important development, without which the picture of the 
Soviet village is incomplete, to say the least. Official data on changes in 
total and kolkhoz livestock in 1949-51 imply a further decline in 
kolkhozniki holdings. 

On p. 337, note 32, Dr. Schlesinger quotes the official pronounce- 
ments stressing the old popular aim of ‘liquidating the cowless kolkhoz 
member’. This ‘old popular aim’ is actually a solemn promise of Stalin 
himself. Stalin said at the meeting of shock kolkhozniki in 1933: ‘One 
or two years will pass and you will not find one kolkhoznik who does not 
have a cow. We Bolsheviks will take care that each kolkhoznik has a 
cow’.’? Stalin’s solemn promise was never fulfilled. Moreover, this 
earlier policy with reference to kolkhozniki’s livestock was fundamentally 
changed in 1938. ‘The new policy not only arrested the rapid 
increase in kolkhozniki’s livestock holdings far below the upper limit 
permitted to them by the Stalin Kolkhoz Statute of 1935, but actually 
reversed the rising trend. 

The most effective among the factors which led to the reduction of 
the kolkhozniki’s livestock was the compulsory kontraktatsia (advance 
contracts) for delivery of millions of young stock by the kolkhozniki to 
their kolkhozy. In the territory not occupied by the enemy, this cam- 
paign was continued even during the first war years. It was resumed in 
the liberated territories even before the end of the war and was vigorously 


7 Stalin, Problems of Leninism, 9th ed., Moscow, 1934, p. 60. 
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conducted in both territories in post-war years. The results are clearly 
reflected in the official evidence on livestock holdings. Official assertions 
that the promise of a cow to each kolkhoznik still stands is nothing but 
hypocrisy under these conditions. The mentioning of those develop- 
ments (see The Socialized Agriculture of the USSR, pp. 547-8) is what 
Dr. Schlesinger describes as ‘Jasny offers a very different analysis’. 

The fact is that the highest winter livestock holding of the kolkhozniki 
ever reached in the pre-1939 territory (January 1st, 1938) amounted, on 
the average per household, to 1.4 head of cattle, two-thirds of a pig, and 
1.7 sheep or goat. This holding shrank to less than one head of cattle, 
not quite one sheep or goat, and one-fifth of a pig in 1949. This ‘herd’, 
in addition to serving the needs of the household, must provide a source 
of cash and, first of all, is subject to the ‘sacred’ obligation of deliveries 
to the state. And yet the government is waging a veritable and continu- 
ing war to reduce this holding even more. These facts place the Soviet 
farm economy, and indeed to a large extent the whole Soviet economy, 
in its true light as one of immense poverty and tremendous inefficiency. 
While the poverty is implied in the relation of the kolkhozniki’s ‘herd’ 
to the purposes it has to serve, the inefficiency is revealed in the fact 
that ‘quite a considerable proportion of the peasant family’s labour is 
devoted to turning food [feed?] into saleable livestock products’ (p. 335). 

The return from the plot permitted to the kolkhozniki by the Stalin 
Kolkhoz Statute of 1935 corresponds to that from his ‘herd’. It too is 
subject to obligatory deliveries to the state at token prices, in the case 
of potatoes, whether or not the specific kolkhoznik household 
has planted any potatoes. It is difficult to understand how the 
adjective ‘ample’ could have been used in the statement that the 
kolkhoz members of the areas supplying cotton, sugar beets, or other 
industrial raw materials have an ‘ample supply of food from the mem- 
ber’s auxiliary husbandry’ (p. 329). There is nothing even remotely 
approaching ‘ample’ in anything connected with the Soviet peasants. 
This is made obvious by the discussion of the livestock holdings of the 
kolkhoz members. Incidentally, the returns of the ‘auxiliary husbandry’ 
of the kolkhozniki are particularly small in the cotton areas. 


Payment for the Kolkhoznik Labour 


The balance remaining for the kolkhoz after the ‘sacred’ obligatory 
deliveries to the state have been fulfilled and all expenses other than 
members’ labour have been met, is distributed among the members as 
payment for their labour, the latter being measured in trudodni (‘work- 
days’). An adult peasant other than kolkhoz chairman, tractor driver, 
combine operator, and the like, may average perhaps 1.75 trudodni per 
working day. 
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In the main grain areas, the grain distributed by the kolkhozy to the 
kolkhozniki is the principal part of the total reward. Dr. Schlesinger 
himself does not speak of anything but grain and money distributions 
(pp. 332-3). His assumption (p. 332) that the distribution of grain to 
the kolkhozniki reached the prewar average of two kilograms per 
trudoden is incorrect, as incorrect as his assumption that total grain out- 
put reached the pre-war level (see footnote 13 below). But even two 
kilograms per trudoden would not call for any change in the picture of 
immense poverty disclosed by analysis of the livestock herds of the 
kolkhozniki. Even if the distribution of grain in the main grain areas 
had averaged 2.5 kilograms per trudoden, the total earned would not have 
exceeded 4.5 kilograms per working day of the rank and file peasant. 

Dr. Schlesinger follows the Soviet habit of looking in the direction 
of USA standards. He speaks of the time after Soviet agriculture will 
have reached ‘a level of efficiency beyond that of the USA’ (p. 330) or 
‘when workers would need to have American nutritional standards’ 
(p. 334). The average daily wage of a farm labourer in the USA is 14 
to 20 times as large as those 4.5 kilograms of grain (not necessarily of 
wheat).* All comparisons with the situation in the United States are 
absolutely devoid of reality: they pertain to some other imaginary 
country; or, if to the USSR, to some century other than the twentieth. 
But 4.5 kilograms of grain as the principal reward for a whole day’s work 
is immensely little also by quite different standards, by those of Soviet 
pre-collectivization or by Tsarist times. One has to turn for compari- 
sons with such conditions to the poorest countries of the world, to Asia 
and possibly these countries would stand up quite well in the com- 
parison. 


Has the Kolkhoz System been Stabilized? 


Dr. Schlesinger starts his article with the assertion that the kolkhoz 
system is definitely stabilized. Emphatically not. On the contrary, the 
war against the peasants goes on uninterruptedly, with advances and 
retreats, with flare-ups and not very prolonged lulls. 

The starvation of the population and especially the disappearance of 
half of the livestock in the wake of the great collectivization drive caused 
a definite retreat in the early thirties. The kolkhozniki not only had to 
be permitted to have a tiny amount of garden land and to own a very 
small number of livestock, but the government even closed its eyes if the 
permitted size of allotments or the number of livestock were exceeded; 


8 In 1950, the average daily wage of a farm labourer without board was $4.50; the 
average farm price of wheat, $1.98 per bushel, and of rye, $1.26 per bushel (information 
from the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agr. Economics). At these wages 
and prices, the daily wage exceeded the price of 4.5 kilograms of wheat 13.8-fold, and of 
4-5 kilograms of rye, 20.1-fold. 
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probably it was glad of the additional output ensured in this way. The 
restoration of the depleted livestock herds was indeed in the first place 
to be based on the increase in the herds of the kolkhozniki. 

After these measures had brought a rapid recovery from the depth of 
the early ‘thirties, specifically in livestock, the advance of the Bolshevik 
forces was renewed. The campaign for cutting down the livestock 
holdings of the kolkhozniki, which started in 1938, was mentioned in an 
earlier section. The campaign for limiting the kolkhoz gardens to the 
miniature size permitted by the Stalin Kolkhoz Statute of 1935, was 
proclaimed in the famous order, ‘On Measures for Safeguarding the 
Kolkhoz Land From Squandering’, of May 27th, 1939. The excessive 
land possessions turned out to have been very extensive, not with 
reference to the size of the individual violations but with reference to 
the many millions involved in the encroachments. The numbers of 
violators were indeed so large that the violations obviously were 
standard in whole areas and could not have remained unknown to the 
government. 

World War II gave the peasants a chance to regain some of the lost 
ground. Moreover, while officials at top levels remained silent, they let 
those at lower levels put in circulation ideas that the peasants would 
be rewarded for participation in the war by relaxations after its end. 
Great enlargement of garden-land holdings and of the number of 
animals permitted to each household was expected. The absurd idea 
even became widespread that the kolkhoz peasants would be permitted 
to own a horse.* It was so successfully propagandized that this kolkhoz- 
nik horse induced the well-known emigrants, S.M. Prokopovicz and 
E. Kuskova, as well as many others, to change their attitude toward the 
Soviet government to a more lenient one. The belief in that horse was 
so strong that my friends repeatedly urged me to straighten out the point, 
but it seemed to me too stupid to write about and I left it to die its 
natural death. However, not only emigrants believed in this kolkhoznik 
horse, the much larger garden-land plots, and the much more numerous 
productive livestock permitted to the kolkhozniki. Soviet peasants 
believed in them also, and the more ardent believers had later to have 
their thinking straightened out in concentration camps. 

An end to all that foolishness and the full restoration of the pre-war 
front with reference to the kolkhozniki was announced in the ‘Order on 
Measures Toward Liquidation of the Violating of the Kolkhoz Statute 
in the Kolkhozy’, September 19th, 1946. The order specifically 
emphasized the provisions of the ‘Squandering’ order of May 27th, 1939, 
this battle proclamation was even reprinted simultaneously with the 
new order. This time it was decided to make the battle against the vio- 


® Except in semi-nomadic areas, the kolkhozniki are not allowed to own workstock. 
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lations of the kolkhoz statute permanent. To guard over the progress of 
the campaign a special Council for Kolkhoz Affairs at the Government 
of the USSR was established. '* 

The second half of 1949 was the starting point of a great new flare-up 
of the war against the peasant. Under the leadership of the Politburo 
member Nikita Khrushchev, a campaign was begun for a great enlarge- 
ment of the individual kolkhozy by ‘voluntary’ mergers, by correspond- 
ing consolidation of villages into what were proudly called ‘agro-cities’, 
and, most important, by encroachment upon the private kolkhoz 
gardens. (Schlesinger discusses the enlargement of the kolkhozy at 
length on pp. 345-51 but neglects the vital point of the gardens.) As 
usual, the new campaign had been conducted with lightning speed. 

The good-sized kolkhozy were almost overnight replaced by huge 
units with a few or several hundred, and even a few thousand able- 
bodied kolkhozniki in each. ‘There is of course nothing even 
remotely reminiscent of peasantry, of collectiyes, about these leviathans. 
They are state farms, sovkhozy, with that great difference that they 
demand year-around work from the so-called members without 
guaranteeing any reward. Thus they are sovkhozy without a wage bill. 

Contrary to the opinion of Dr. Schlesinger, who sees only advantages 
from the mergers, the enlargement involves considerable material 
sacrifices in the substantial lengthening of the hauls from the central 
village to the fields and back. A matter of close to half a billion tons is 
involved in these hauls — in addition, of course, to the much longer trips, 
mainly on foot, of the millions of workers. Not a passing remark can 
be found on this point in the Soviet press. The greatly enlarged trans- 
portation load may have escaped the attention of Dr. Schlesinger, whose 
normal interests do not include farm management; in any case he does 
not mention them. There are no technical gains involved to offset this 
great additional expense. ‘The expected strengthening of the control 
over the kolkhoz supplies and of the political control over the kolkhozy 
and kolkhozniki are the real cause of the new drive. Costs do not 
matter where such high aims are at stake. 

The encroachment upon the kolkhoz garden-land was to occur by 
dividing this garden-land in two parts. The smaller part, 0.10-0.15 
hectare (0.25-0.38 acre), was to be, as before, at the house. The greater 
part, however, would be transferred outside of the village. Obviously 
it would be very difficult for the women who take care of the households’ 


10 Dr. Schlesinger minimizes the importance of the violations with reference to 
kolkhoz land, which occurred during the war, so far as the violations concern kolkhoz- 
niki. ‘Only a small minority’ of them was involved — (note 1). The example given by 
Schlesinger himself proves the incorrectness of his statement. In it, the average excess 
land amounted to only 1/15 of a hectare (one-sixth of an acre) per violating household. 
At this rate, the 521,000 hectares ‘illegally’ held by the kolkhozniki go a long way. 
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vegetable gardens to use the distant plots. The purpose is clear — to 
bind the kolkhozniki even more closely to their kolkhozy, by diminishing 
their private economy, to deprive them of the last small remnants of 
independence they possess — and all this without at least ensuring their 
daily bread in the most literal sense. 

The resistance of the peasants against the Khrushchev campaign 
turned out to be so violent that since March 1951 a new retreat started. 
The kolkhozniki’s gardens will apparently remain intact for the time 
being. The consolidation of villages and even new kolkhoz mergers 
may also be discontinued or at least will proceed much more cautiously. 
Should the resettlement of the kolkhozniki of the already enlarged 
kolkhozy into one village, the centre of the enlarged kolkhoz, not be 
realized, a veritable chaos will ensue with the kolkhoz management in 
one place and the kolkhozniki spread over several more or less distant 
villages. This was happening at the very time when Dr. Schlesinger was 
preparing his article which asserted the definite stability of the kolkhoz 
system. 

There is another point to be made which rounds out the picture of 
stability in the Soviet village. Most of those who perished in World War 
II were males. Almost all of the millions who are being re-educated to 
communist mentality in concentration camps are males. The close to 
one-million adolescents drafted each year from villages for work — 
after some learning — in industry and transportation, are boys. Even 
statistically it is easy to reach the conclusion that the Soviet village is 
largely deprived of males, that the rural family has been largely destroyed. 
There is, moreover, extensive evidence for individual areas that the 
kolkhoz households average only about 1.5 to 1.6 able-bodied persons. 
Since a household should normally include at least one adult woman, 
this leaves only an average of 0.5 to 0.6 men per household (except for 
fully disabled and old men, presumably offset by old women who are 
likewise not included). 

How do the households exist with an average of only 0.5 or 0.6 adult 
man in each of them? Do they practice bigamy or polygamy in the 
Soviet village? It is right up Dr. Schlesinger’s alley to suggest answers 
to these queries. As an economist, and specifically as an agricultural 
economist, I will suggest that an agricultural economy based so largely 
on the work of women, who after all are supposed to bear and rear 
children and take care of the whole household, is not an economy of 
which one can properly speak as definitely stabilized. 

The greatly abnormal sex composition of the Soviet village is in 
addition to the immense instability summed up in the formula: sovkhozy 
without a wage bill, sovkhozy based on practically compulsory labour, 
but without a guarantee to the labourers even of their daily bread. 
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I agree with Dr. Schlesinger that one of these or those days the 
Soviets will grant a wage to the kolkhozniki (p. 353) and thus convert 
the kolkhozy into regular sovkhozy. But this will not be the crowning 
step of a successful development. It is certainly worth considering that 
this remote transformation looms only in the nebulous future, while 
at the present time the Soviets shun as anathema the responsibility of 
providing with bread those year-around workers they use. Such a step 
would be the inevitability which they have avoided as long as possible. 

The fact is that the unbalance in the Soviet village did not start with 
the collectivization drive in the late ‘twenties. It began the very day 
when the communists grasped political power back in 1917. The 
preservation of this power was incompatible with the existence of 15 
million independent peasant enterprises. (By the time of the collectivi- 
zation drive this number had grown to almost 25 million.) But it so 
happens that im agriculture the large-scale enterprise does not prove 
sufficiently superior to small-scale enterprise to compete successfully with 
the latter. he experience of every country of the world testified to this 
and, as Dr. Schlesinger correctly recognizes (p. 350), ‘miracles cannot 
be worked even in the USSR’. This simple fact is crucial for the whole 
kolkhoz undertaking, for the whole Soviet system based on the kolkhozy. 

The experience of the Soviets with a legitimate form of large-scale 
agricultural enterprise, the Soviet farms or sovkhozy, fully supports 
this observation. Their operations provide little material for enthusiasm, 
either with reference to the amounts produced or to the costs involved. 
The disappointing results with the sovkhozy are indeed the reason to 
postpone the natural transition (natural for Soviet conditions) of the 
kolkhozy into sovkhozy as long as possible. 

One should inquire what technical or economical advantages the 
kolkhozy possess which the sovkhozy do not. To put the question is to 
answer it. There are no other advantages of the kolkhozy over the 
sovkhozy but the one, the unpaid labour of the kolkhozniki. To ensure 
this labour, it is necessary to cut away every other possible source of 
livelihood from the kolkhozniki, binding the kolkhozniki in the same 
way as the serfs were bound to their lords. 

Dr. Schlesinger starts with the statement that the ‘birth-pangs of the 
kolkhozy have long been overcome’. In this statement only the word 


11 In the recent discussion in the Academy of Sciences of the USSR on Ways of 
Gradual Transition from Socialism to Communism (Questions of Economics, Moscow, 
1950, No. 10, pp. 99-108) only I. A. Anchishkin who read the paper mentioned that 
ultimately the kolkhozy will be replaced by state-operated farms — but not before they 
passed from the present artel form through the commune. The other numerous speakers 
who touched on organization of agriculture, spoke only of the conversion of the artels 
into communes. If the transition to the commune will occur in the forseeable future, 
this implies that another variation of much compulsion, great inequality, and immense 
want will be cooked up under this name. 
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‘long’ is correct. Yes, the kolkhozy have existed for over 20 years,** but 
in this long period they achieved no order. Today the instability is as 
considerable as at any previous time. The imbalance, the origin of which 
is in communist power, has not been eliminated and there are no pro- 
spects for its being eliminated. The Soviet village is indeed the weakest 
point of the Soviet system, its Achilles’ heel. It will have a great part 
in the ultimate destruction of Soviet power. 


Who ts With the Minority? 


Dr. Schlesinger implies that I am against the kolkhozy. This 
is both inexact and irrelevant. Analysis of the results of collectiviza- 
tion for the peasants, together with evidence of the behaviour of the 
kolkhoz peasants in the early months of the past war (in wide areas they 
did not show hostility toward the invaders) leads me to assume that the 
peasants are against the kolkhozy, that they hate them with all their heart. 

At gun point, with sacrifice of millions of lives and by sending other 
millions into concentration camps, almost 100 million peasants and 
their families were herded into the kolkhozy. (Dr. Schlesinger shows a 
definite aversion when anybody mentions those disagreeable things, 
those ‘birthpangs’, p. 351 and others.) We have seen the miserable 
reward the unwilling ‘co-operators’ are getting for their labour and we 
have seen the size of the ‘herd’ which has to provide the animal products 
for the obligatory deliveries, as well as for the kolkhozniki’s own require- 
ments and for most of their cash. In no year of the collectivization era 
did the total income of the kolkhozniki, including what they succeeded 
in stealing from their kolkhozy, even approach that of the pre-collectiviz- 
ation time. !* 


12 Over 30 years, if the early voluntary period of their existence is included. 

18 Dr. Schlesinger dismisses my calculations of the decline of the incomes of 
kolkhozniki during the Plan era, because they are ‘complicated’, ‘based on incomplete 
data’ and on 1926-27 prices. I certainly cannot be made responsible for the concealments 
misrepresentations, and falsifications of the official data, which make involved calcul- 
ations inescapable for those who want to find the truth in spite of everything. I agree, 
however, that the calculations in 1926-27 prices do not provide a correct picture, but 
this is not on the grounds mentioned by Dr. Schlesinger. The fact is, 1926-27 prices 
considerably understate the rate of the decline in peasants’ incomes. Since my book was 
written, I have made the same calculation in current prices, reducing these to a com- 
parable basis with the help of price indexes which I did not have when I wrote The 
Socialized Agriculture of the USSR. This analysis shows that in 1937 and 1938 — the 
best two-year average of the Plan era — incomes of peasants were below those in 1928 
by about 25 per cent. The results of the new calculations together with other material 
are presented in Soviet Economy during the Plan Era, now in print. 

This may be the place to mention that Dr. Schlesinger freely accepts so-called 
Soviet statistics (no real statistics were published in the USSR for years). By use of 
such data, he arrives at the conclusion (p. 334) that in 1949, ‘the absolute achievements 
of 1940 appear to have been surpassed in all the essential spheres of agriculture’. Such 
serious students of Soviet agriculture as the U.S. Department of Agriculture and the 
U.S. Department of State went on record with statements that pre-war agricultural 
production of the present territory was not reached in any essential product, except 
cotton and sugar beets, even in 1950. Experts in these agencies specifically insist that 
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The peasants will not be guided in their actions by what may happen 
in the next century or the century after that, when Soviet agriculture 
will have ‘a level of efficiency beyond that of the USA today’ (p. 330). 
They may dispose of the kolkhozy as soon as an opportunity arises, and 
dispose thoroughly. Too thoroughly, I am afraid. 

Dr. Schlesinger implies that my emotions affect my analysis. 
He cannot prove this. But in one point I am willing to grant a kind of 
emotion: I adhere to the democratic principle. I do not claim for myself, 
and, for that matter, I do not grant to Stalin, the right to decide what is 
good or bad for the almost 100 millions of Russian and non-Russian 
peasants. Actually, I am in favour of an organization of peasant farming 
on the collective principle and believe that one of those days it will be 
victorious. (The collectives I am visualizing, however, have little in 
common with the Soviet kolkhozy maintained by ruthless force.) 

That ‘emotion’ of mine leads me to the position that the peasants have 
to decide for themselves the form of economy they have to work and live 
in. It is my opinion that it would be very good if after abolition of Soviet 
power the kolkhozy were not destroyed out of hand, but continued to 
exist in some greatly reorganized form. Yet I am very much afraid that, 
given an opportunity, the peasants would dispose of the kolkhozy, what- 
ever I say, without even giving me a chance to have my say. So far as I 
am concerned, their decision will be supreme. 

Dr. Schlesinger said that I side with the minority. Well, I am ready 
to abide by the peasants’ decision. How about him? I wish Dr. Schle- 
singer would be more specific on the point of compulsion, bayonets, 
concentration camps, i.e. on the right of the peasants to decide the form 
of farm organization. The discussion on p. 351 apparently indicates 
that Dr. Schlesinger recognizes and accepts the compulsion in the early 
drive for collectivization. Even with reference to this, the old gag: 
‘elimination of the kulak’ is foremost (see footnote 1 on p. 324).'* I am 
afraid that Dr. Schlesinger wants to postpone relaxation of dictatorship 
until after Soviet agriculture has reached ‘a level of efficiency beyond 
that of the USA today’ (p. 350) and ‘when workers would need to have 
American nutritional standards’ (p. 334). Is Dr. Schlesinger willing to 

14 What is wrong with the ‘kulak’ anyway? I am certainly in favour of every peasant 
being at least a kulak. The largest kulaks (group 7 of the 1927 survey) averaged 2.3 


work horses and 2.5 cows per large household of 7.3 persons in 1927 (see The Socialized 
Agriculture of the USSR, pp. 780-1). 





the official assertion that the pre-war grain production has been exceeded is nothing 
but statistical manipulation. Dr. Schlesinger, however, even goes beyond the use of 
official ‘statistics’ and employs data on the achievements of individual (out of a total 
of 125,000-250,000) kolkhozy (see for example, Dr. Schlesinger’s footnote 49). These 
examples are mostly put in in the Soviet press with the specific purpose to mislead and 
in any case they are absolutely unrepresentative. On the basis of them almost anything 
can be proved, even that the kolkhozy are a success. * 
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let the peasants decide for themselves the fate of the kolkhozy, not in the 
next century, not tomorrow, but today? And if Dr. Schlesinger argues 
that the fate of the kolkhozy is a problem to be decided by all citizens of 
the former USSR rather than by the peasants themselves, does Dr. 
Schlesinger want to put this problem to the ballot of the country as a 
whole? Does he agree to abide by the decision of such an assembly not 
to repudiate with bayonets or otherwise the claim of the peasants for the 
land, most of which they owned already under the Tsars, the land 
which was robbed from them by Stalin’s Party? 

The questions are simple. They do not require many words to 
answer. ‘Yes’ or ‘no’ would be best. If the answer is yes, we have a 
common ground, we may discuss the problem further. If the answer is 
no, our paths lead in opposite directions. The problem will be 
decided by means other than the pen. 

NauM JASNY 





THE KOLKHOZ — SOME COMMENTS ON DR. SCHLESINGER’S 
ARTICLE 


The absence of reliable statistics and unprejudiced evidence about the 
kolkhoz system is a regrettable fact, and any commentator is compelled to 
fill in the many gaps with deductions from such material as comes to hand. 
Deductions of this sort may be of varying degrees of plausibility, and depend 
to a considerable extent on certain a priori assumptions about the Soviet 
economic and political system. 

Dr. Schlesinger’s assumptions may be deduced from his statement that 
‘we can take it for granted that the active and prospering type of kolkhoz, 
which reasonably satisfies its members’ needs, is predominant’. Now this 
assumption certainly contradicts the conclusions of Jasny’s book, and is also 
inconsistent with such evidence as has come the way of the present writer 
in the course of conversations with a number of Soviet D.P.s and prisoners- 
of-war in the period 1944-46. It is true that evidence of this kind is not 
wholly reliable, and yet it is usually possible to compare different stories and, 
by sifting the evidence, to arrive at a rough estimate of their plausibility. 
For example, it was impressive to note that patriotic and pro-Soviet Russians 
stated with indignation that numbers of Ukrainian and Byelorussian peasants 
greeted the Germans as deliverers, in the hope of seeing the end of the 
kolkhoz system.' Azerbaijani peasants spoke in pidgin Russian of starvation 
in their mountain kolkhozy,* and a young man said that he had had to aban- 

1 These same peasants in many cases took to the forests after tasting the joys of 
German rule, but that is another story. 

2 In some hilly areas, formerly devoted to subsistence farming, there can be little 
scope for modern machinery, and the imposition of any compulsory delivery norms may 


cause severe hardship. Perhaps this led to widespread disloyalty, culminating in the 
‘liquidation’ of certain North Caucasus republics in 1945. 
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don his studies in 1940 because the fees imposed in that year exceeded his 
kolkhoz family’s annual money income. Nor is it easy to believe that ordinary 
peasants simulated the look of self-contempt with which they uttered the 
word ‘kolkhoznik’, giving the impression that this was something akin to the 
term ‘Untermensch’ in terms of Soviet society. 

Dr. Schlesinger gives his reasons for the favourable assumptions which he 
makes. It is his view that otherwise ‘the development of Soviet economics 
and the course of the last war would have been inexplicable’. One may, 
however, argue that the development of the Soviet economy explains the 
exact reverse. The years that followed 1929 saw investment (largely in heavy 
industry) on a prodigious scale, accompanied by monetary inflation, with 
prices multiplying several times over. The standard of living fell spectacu- 
larly in the period 1929-33, and although it rose again in the next few years 
it is doubtful if even the urban working class recovered its 1928 purchasing 
power by 1939.* The vast projects of capital construction had to be paid for 
and collectivization made it possible to place the larger part of the burden 
on the shoulders of the peasantry (indeed, a case can be made out for regard- 
ing this as a major object of collectivization). By imposing compulsory de- 
liveries at extremely low prices, the Soviet government was able to shift the 
terms of trade heavily against the countryside. The experiences of ‘war- 
communism’ showed that this could not be done in the face of resistance 
from a property-owning peasantry (and it probably needed the famine of 
1932-33 to teach the peasants that the government would ruthlessly exact 
its compulsory deliveries from the kolkhozy, and that the traditional peasant 
type of passive resistance was henceforth useless). With industrial consumer 
goods scarce and dear, and the money incomes of the peasants deliberately 
kept low by government purchasing policy, it might be said that low incomes 
(low by Russian peasant standards), and widespread dissatisfaction were 
quite possibly predominant among the peasantry, and this would be wholly 
consistent with ‘Soviet economics’ as we know it. 

Dr. Schlesinger lays great store by the result of the war, which in his 
opinion proves that the kolkhozniki were reasonably satisfied and that the 
critics who take a more gloomy view must be mistaken. This argument has 
certain obvious limitations. It may be remembered that in the first stages of 
the war Russian soldiers surrendered in hundreds of thousands, and that the 
brutality of the Germans, and their clear intention of enslaving Russia, had 
much to do with the stiffening of resistance. 

In any event, why, in Russia of all places, should there be any correlation 
between a successful war of national defence, and a contented peasantry? 
Serfdom was at its most oppressive in 1812, and the soldiers who fought at 
Borodino were serfs conscripted for 25 years military service, but Dr. 
Schlesinger would not claim that Russia’s successes in that war were proof 
of the popularity of serfdom among the peasants. 

It is worth examining some of the reasons why a kolkhoznik might under- 
standably look upon himself as a low-caste member of Soviet society. 


3 A comparison between urban wage-rates in 1928 and 1939, and the prices of basic 
necessities in the same years, leads to most unfavourable conclusions. 
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1. The kolkhoznik might well feel that he is the residuary legatee of the 
economy. The delivery norms are arbitrarily set by distant authorities, and 
if anything goes wrong (under-average rainfall, for instance) his needs come 
last. 

2. He has no guaranteed minimum remuneration, in cash or in kind, but 
he works alongside tractor-drivers who have both, but who receive more than 
the minimum if the kolkhoznik gets more. 

3. He appears to receive no overtime payments, unlike town workers and 
even tractor drivers. His hours are prodigiously long. 

4. A townsman’s wife can, in certain circumstances, follow the profession 
of housewife and look after her own children. A peasant’s wife is compelled 
by law to work at least 100-150 labour-days, like her husband (as a special 
concession, advanced kolkhozy work out special norms for nursing mothers‘), 
and a minimum is also laid down for children over 12. Of course, women 
and children have worked in Russian fields for centuries, but legal compulsion 
to do this ceased in 1861. 

5. Peasants pay ‘indirect’ taxes in three ways: by supplying produce at 
very low prices, by paying turnover tax on their own purchases, and in the 
form of a tax levied on the income of the kolkhoz before distribution is made 
to members. Yet the social services available to members seem to be far 
fewer than in the towns, and appear to be confined to medical care and primary 
education. Large payments are made from kolkhoz funds towards trade- 
school education for members,‘ and instances are quoted of these funds being 
used to build schools and medical centres.* It also appears that the aged, 
infirm, orphans, etc., are maintained from kolkhoz funds. (Peasants also pay 
direct taxes, particularly on income from private plots.) 

6. Where the status of the kolkhoznik, as a member of a rural artel, could 
be of advantage to him, this advantage is denied him by the regulations. 
Thus Khmelev calls for the ‘abolition of the vicious practice of selling pro- 
duce to individual kolkhozniki at low prices’, and kolkhozy are similarly 
enjoined not to undercharge the kolkhoznik for ‘communal’ food supplied to 
him (e.g. when he is at work in distant fields). The correct charges, it is 
stressed, are ‘those laid down for government or co-operative trade’. Thus, 
while the kolkhoz’s income is artificially reduced by having to supply a large 
part of its produce at a fraction of cost, it must charge its own members full 
prices; the object of this is, among other things, to increase sales to outsiders 
(tovarnost), i.e. to reduce the consumption by members of valuable foodstuffs, 
of which meat and bacon are singled out for mention.” 

Similarly, the kolkhoznik has to pay high prices to ‘his’ artel if he wants a 
horse for use on his own strip, or a horse and cart to take his produce to the 


4E.g. Kolesnev, Organisatsia Sotsialisticheskikh Selskokhozaistvennikh Predpriatii, 


. 584. 

® According to Khmelev, Finansovoye Khozaistvo Kolkhozov, p. 58, this is the main 
item of expenditure under the head of ‘Cultural activities’, along with the maintenance 
of creches to permit mothers to work in the fields. He adds, however, that parents may 
be made to pay for creche services. 

® Khmeley, op. cit., p. 57. 

7 Khmeley, op. cit., pp. 15-16. 
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nearest market; he may be lucky to get a horse, and ownership of horses by 
kolkhozniki is forbidden. 

The question of hours of work requires further elucidation. Of course, 
Russian peasants have worked long hours at certain seasons in the past 
(agricultural labourers in this country work very long hours at times, and get 
paid overtime for it). It might, however, be supposed that collective farming 
would obviate the worst excesses of backbreaking toil which Nekrasov used 
so eloquently to describe in his poems. Not a bit of it. The time-tables 
which are quoted below are cited as models by the textbooks concerned, and 
no material has been omitted because it shows shorter hours in operation. 

(a) ‘For spring sowing and harvest periods, work starts at 4 a.m.; break 
for breakfast from 8 to 9 a.m., break for dinner from 1 to 3 p.m.; work till 

..* 10 p.m. 

(6) ‘For harvest, work is from 5 a.m. to 9 p.m.’ (breaks not given).° 

(c) Stablemen looking after horses appear to have to work from 5 a.m. to 
9 p.m., or possibly midnight, in winter; and from 3 a.m. to 10 p.m. in 
summer. ?° 

(d) Dairymaids (doyarki-skotnitsi) start work at 4.30 a.m. and finish at 
8 p.m. all the year round,'! and even longer spreadovers are cited elsewhere. 

(e) Hours at a pig farm run from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m.}* 

(f) Sheep farms (summer): 4 a.m. to 11 p.m.?* 

In the case of field-workers it may be objected that the sowing and harvest 
periods are exceptional, and no doubt so they are. But the example of the 
livestock workers shows how long a ‘normal’ working day can be, and one 
must bear in mind that a large proportion of the compulsory labour-days 
must be worked in the rush periods, as well as the fact that the daily norm 
(to which the labour-day payment is related) is ‘the quantity of work which 
the kolkhoznik must carry out in an ordinary day’s work’.'* It is nowhere 
stated how many hours go into a day for this purpose. 

The exceptionally long hours spent in looking after livestock seem to be a 
by-product of the battle against ‘obezlichka’, i.e. against lack of individual 
responsibility. Thus, a given number of cows or pigs are now handed over 
to the sole care of one person (sometimes with an assistant, who, however, 
has his own clearly defined duties). This inevitably leads to a tremendously 
long spread-over of the working day. Thus Kolesnev states: “The work of 
livestock brigades stretches from 3-4 a.m. to 10-11 p.m. This does not help 
the growth of the cultural level of livestock worker cadres [a masterly under- 
statement!] . . . The question of a change to two-shift work becomes more 


8 Voprosy Organisatsii Kolkhoznovo Proizvodstva, Osadko ed., p. 94. 

® Op. cit., p. 95. 

10 Op. cit., p. 191. 

a? Op. Cit., p. 207. 

= Oo. cit., D.. 287. 

13 Kolesnev, Organisatsia Sotsialisticheskikh Selskokhozaistvennikh Predpriatii, p. 421. 

14 E.g. Osadko, p. 98. According to both Jasny and Hubbard, it was quite usual before 
the war to do considerably more than one ‘day-norm’ in one day’s work, but this would 
not seem to be the case today. The change may have followed the decisions of the 
tose plenum of the Party in 1947. Alternatively, exceptionally long hours are 
involved. 
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urgent.’*5 It is added that two-shift work has been tried with success in 
several advanced sovkhozy. It is reasonable to deduce from this that one-shift 
work was normal at the time the book was written (1947). 

The dairymaid, whose responsibilities include not only milking but also 
supervising calving and rearing the calves in her charge, is paid for work of 
this intensity at the rate of 1.25 labour days per daily norm.'* Cows need 
milking every day, and personal responsibility for 12 cows implies a 7-day 
working week. This is also suggested by the following passage: “The dairy- 
maid’s tasks for one year constitute her work norm . . . Therefore, in our 
example, the dairymaid should be allotted 1.25 labour-days multiplied by 365 
ie. 440 labour days in the year.’'’ (One expects, surely, an allowance for 
May Day at least?) 

It is not clear to the writer just how the livestock farm fits into the kolkhoz 
labour organization. The latter is based on a legal minimum of 100-150 
labour-days, yet work in the livestock brigades in the kolkhozy is evidently 
full-time, and the maintenance of the same personnel on this work for 
periods upwards of three years is strongly recommended. 

It is fair to add that, in a passage devoted to the strengthening of labour- 
discipline, brigade leaders are urged to give their workers ‘some days off’, 
though this may not apply to livestock workers. The numbers of days off 
are not specified, and no mention is made of holidays. ** 

The imposition of long hours of work is accompanied by measures designed 
to ensure greater intensity of effort throughout the day. The use of time- 
and-motion studies is strongly recommended. At the same time there is 
constant pressure to increase the norms. After the 1947 decisions, for 
instance, ‘in the Stalin kolkhoz in the Poltava region the norms for the basic 
tasks were increased by from 21 to 108 per cent’, and there was a regrading 
of functions in terms of labour-days designed to increase payments for high- 
grade work and to decrease them for lower-grade work.'® This may be an 
exceptional example, but all kolkhozy are urged to fix norms at a level some- 
what above the amount of work done per day in the previous year by ‘honestly- 
working kolkhozniki’. ‘This must constantly lead to less pay for the same 
amount of work, though Dr. Schlesinger in a footnote seems to suggest that 
the Soviet government (for some obscure reason) would be reluctant to impose 
this. 

The length and intensity of the working day is one factor relevant in 
assessing the likely attitude of the kolkhoznik to the compulsory minimum of 
labour-days. Another is the unequal application of the statutory minimum 
to different members of the same kolkhoz. Suppose, for instance, that the 


15 Op. cit., p. 430. 

16 Example quoted by Osadko, p. 212. She only fulfils her planned ‘norm’ for the 
year if, among other things, every one of the 12 cows in her charge has produced a calf 
in that year. On the other hand, she receives considerable bonuses for exceeding the 
norms. 

17 Op. cit., p. 212, emphasis mine (indeed!) 

18 Osadko, p. 283. 

19 Obolensky in Planovoye Khozaistvo, 4/1950. Of 557 crop-growing tasks, 146 were 
regraded upwards, 116 downwards, and 96 blacksmiths’ and carpenters’ tasks were 
regraded downwards. 
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statutory minimum in a given region is 120 labour-days. To a skilled trades- 
man, who might rate 2.5 labour days per day-norm, this means about 50 
days work a year, though he no doubt works far more than this. At the other 
extreme, an unskilled woman cleaner might only score 0.5 labour-days for 
her daily norm. This means 240 days, or ‘days’-worth’, of compulsory 
labour, and this, especially if she has a family to look after, is a very onerous 
imposition. It therefore follows that the compulsory minimum is aimed 
primarily at the unskilled groups, and particularly at married women who 
may be tempted to devote themselves to their plot, or to household duties, 
and probably also at members of a kolkhoz situated within easy reach of an 
urban area in which the produce of their private plots commands a high price 
on the free market.*° The numbers affected may be substantial, and they may 
well resent the imposition. 

Dr. Schlesinger has not laid sufficient stress on these factors, so relevant 
to a discussion on the attitude of kolkhoz members to their work. Instead, 
he makes the truly astounding assertion that ‘. . . the state would not have 
dared(!!) to enforce the statutory minimum of labour-days were it not assured 
that, with some exceptions, the minimum could be enforced without bringing 
pressure to bear on more than a small minority whose attitude is not shared 
by their fellow-members’, and this after warning the reader against the 
danger of generalizations! Surely, in the light of all Soviet agrarian policy, 
the fact of coercive legislation does not imply its ready acceptance by the 
bulk of the peasantry! 

Dr. Schlesinger is aware of the existence of inequality in the Soviet country- 
side, and he knows that this has been on the increase. The campaign against 
uravnilovka (egalitarianism) is still in full swing. Yet he does not seem to 
have allowed sufficiently for this factor in assessing the attitude of kolkhoz 
members to the system. A skilled man can earn many times more than the 
unskilled for the same amount of effort, and the scales tend to be still further 
tilted in his favour by the way in which bonus payments are calculated (usually 
in terms of percentages added to labour-days credited, with larger percentages 
for the leading members of the brigade, etc.). Then there are the tractor- 
drivers, whose ‘labour-days’ rate possibly eight times the kolkhoznik’s mini- 
mum (more still if that kolkhoz’s distribution does not come up to the tractor- 
drivers guaranteed minimum per labour-day). 

Perhaps the Soviet government is intent on creating, as did Stolypin, a 
privileged group in the countryside with a vested interest in the régime. 
However, this policy must, at best, delay improvement in the standards of 
the rank-and-file kolkhozniki, and may well cause bitterness among the less 
favoured. Nor is it possible to ignore the great power which the labour- 
discipline code gives to the chairman, brigadiers, etc., over their subordinates, 
and the difficulties in the way of any ordinary kolkhoznik who wishes to stand 
up for such rights as he does possess. 

*° It is also worth mentioning that the compulsory minimum must be worked at 
certain times, often the very times at which a peasant desires to devote himself to his 
own plot, or when he might wish to journey to town to sell any perishable goods from 


that plot. For instance, in the 120-day areas no less than 70 labour-days must be 
concentrated into the three months June 15—September 15th. 
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The very great importance to the kolkhoz chairman and brigadiers of 
ensuring the overfulfilment of the plan (much of their income depends on 
this) must act as an incentive to overworking their subordinates. 

Dr. Schlesinger remarks that inequality is mitigated by the fact of pro- 
motion from the ranks. Undoubtedly this is a point of real significance, but 
he would be the first to contradict anyone who suggested that the status or 
relative pay of private soldiers was adequate because promotion to sergeant 
was by merit from the ranks. The majority are, and must be, of the rank-and- 
file. 

Evidence of peasant income in post-war years is most scanty, and though 
Dr. Schlesinger might be slightly overestimating the average income per 
household, he is certainly aware that it is extremely low in terms of the high 
prices of manufactured consumer goods. It is worth mentioning that if, as 
he says, the remuneration per labour-day was the same after the monetary 
reform of 1947 as it was in 1940, the real income of the peasantry must have 
suffered a further cut, as prices (and urban wages) are still considerably above 
pre-war levels. 

Two sidelights on kolkhoz incomes may be quoted at this point. The 
kolkhoznik does not receive his full year’s pay until after (sometimes many 
months after) the end of the year, but, so that he should have some source of 
income during the year, he is permitted to receive advances of pay not 
exceeding 50 per cent of the amount he earned in terms of labour-days 
during the period in question. The following quotation shows just how 
insignificant these earnings can be. ‘Instead of issuing advances in cash, 
certain managements undertake payments on the kolkhoznik’s behalf, paying 
sums into various funds, or taxes, newspaper subscriptions, etc., and deduct 
these from the advances due. In such cases . . . the kolkhozniki in fact receive 
no money from their kolkhoz during the year’ (i.e. until the annual distribu- 
tion).*!_ Yet the kolkhoz is forbidden to lend the kolkhoznik food; he must 
pay for it out of savings, or current labour-day advances, if any. 

The second point illustrates the relative cheapness of kolkhoz labour in 
unmistakable fashion. Khmelev bemoans the high level of administrative 
expenses in certain kolkhozy. He cites examples in which not 1 per cent, as 
is recommended, but up to 10 or even 15 per cent is spent on administration. 
He adds that excessive administrative expenditure is due ‘mainly to the 
employment of hired accountants and bookkeepers’.** A vast saving, so we 
are assured, would result if members of the kolkhoz were trained to specialize 
in keeping accounts. This would suggest that no ‘free’ bookkeeper would 
dream of working at anything like a peasant-bookkeeper remuneration, and 
this fact underlines the lower status of the kolkhoz member. 

At this point, the objection might be raised that figures clearly show a 
substantial increase in production per head in Soviet agriculture, and that 
this must express itself in a higher standard of life in the country, not only 
by reference to 1932 (this is beyond question), but also to pre-collectivization 
times. To this view there are three rejoinders. 


21 Khmelev, p. 67. 22 Khmeley, p. 51. 
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Firstly, the state has been taking increasing quantities of foodstuffs at very 
low prices for the use of the much larger urban population. Secondly, Jasny 
proves conclusively that the extent of the increases in production per head 
has been much exaggerated by Soviet statisticians. Thirdly, to the real cost 
of production in the fields must be added the cost of the tractors, oil, spare 
parts, chairmen, brigade-leaders, accountants, watchmen, and other items 
unknown in an individual peasant economy, and all these absorb resources on 
a large scale. 

The services of the MTS alone must take a sizable proportion of kolkhoz 
production. This would benefit the peasants if the productivity of their 
land increased to an extent greater than the amount of their payment to the 
MTS, but the reverse may well be the case. How else can one explain the 
fact that the norm of compulsory deliveries to the state is 25 per cent higher 
in kolkhozy not served by MTS?** Either the state makes a large profit on 
the operations of the MTS, or the latter are far too costly to run for the job 
they have to do (probably both). 

Professor Kolesnev mentions the interesting fact that in 1936-40 an average 
of 35 per cent of the total value of kolkhoz production was distributed to the 
members in cash and in kind, and this 35 per cent is calculated after deducting 
compulsory state deliveries, seed-grain, etc. It would be interesting to com- 
pare this with figures relating to an individual peasant economy. 

Dr. Schlesinger appears to underestimate the réle of the Party and state 
in keeping the kolkhoz system in existence. Soviet publications, by contrast, 
have no doubt that only the strictest limitations on private holdings, enforced 
by Party and Soviet organs, can prevent the large-scale transfers of kolkhoz 
lands to private cultivation (razbazarivanie is the word generally used). It 
is surely clear that cultivation for sale at free market prices is the more profit- 
able for the peasant, and that he would act accordingly unless actively pre- 
vented from doing so. The fact that so little land was ‘misappropriated’ 
even during the war years, when a ‘free’ cabbage was worth a fortune, is 
proof only of the efficacy of Soviet controls in the countryside, not of the 
peasants’ desire to obey the kolkhoz statutes to the letter. 

While the collective idea may have come to be associated in the peasant 
mind with the many undesirable features of the present system, a reversion 
to individual peasant farming would certainly be a retrograde step. One 
would like to see a gradual development of the kolkhoz system towards a form 
calculated to win the support of the mass of the peasantry, for instance on the 
following lines: 

(a) The co-operative to be given the right to sell its produce at freely 
negotiated prices (and pay taxes accordingly). 

(b) The management to be genuinely responsible to the membership. 

(c) Legal compulsion to work at certain times, or to grow certain things. 
to be at least partly replaced by voluntary market relations and local autonomy. 

(d) A dissatisfied peasant to be given the right to change his job of his own 
volition. 


23 Kolesnev mentions the fact, p. 533, but does not explain it. The differential was in 
fact increased from 15 per cent as recently as 1947. 
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(e) Small-scale individual farming not to be crushed out of existence, at 
least in areas where it is obviously profitable and where deployment of 
machinery is unnecessary or wasteful. 

No student of Soviet affairs would expect any of this to happen. In fact, 
the trend is all the other way, towards tighter Party control, sterner discipline, 
still more restrictions on individual enterprise; the recent kolkhoz amalgama- 
tions will help to achieve these objects. 

The private plot, sole remnant of the old egalitarian tendencies, is an 
obstacle to be removed. Just because it is the great standby of the lower-paid, 
it distracts them from work in the kolkhoz, it smacks of uravnilovka, it en- 
courages the peasant-property instinct. An attack on it as a source of income 
cannot be long delayed, and it is probable that such an attack formed part of 
Khrushchev’s far-reaching ‘rural urbanization’ plans (these plans have been 
under attack of late, so the plot may survive for a while longer). 

That Khrushchev’s original scheme (part of which is presumably in opera- 
tion) could ever have been seriously considered is some evidence of how little 
the welfare of the peasantry matters. It requires little imagination to see the 
hardships which the wholesale uprooting of villages must impose (it has been 
justly said that Khrushchev’s plan would have destroyed far more villages 
than ever the Germans did). It is not unreasonable to suppose that the scheme 
in its original form would have seriously affected the 1951 harvest, and that 
this, rather than any undue tenderness for peasant feelings, is the reason that 
we now have ‘Khrushchev-and-water’. The process of eliminating the 
peasant mentality will no doubt continue, at a slower pace, and one must 
indeed be credulous to accept the proposition that the whole process reflects 
in any way the desires of the mass of the peasantry. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Schlesinger appears to accept too readily the official 
explanations on these matters. Naturally, we will be told by the Soviet press, 
when the time comes, that the kolkhoznik is assured of a ‘prosperous and 
happy life’ by working only for the kolkhoz, that the ‘agrogorod’ will lead to 
a comfortable and cultured life, that differences between town and country 
are being eliminated in the onward march to communism, and so on. Yet 
beneath it all, the attack on the private plot would be a severe blow at the 
unprivileged members. 

It is widely believed, both by friends and enemies of the system, that the 
kolkhoznik is due before long to be converted into a wage-labourer. There 
are a number of reasons against such a development. The state draws a large 
profit from the present arrangement, without undertaking any responsibility 
for providing the peasantry with a minimum wage; the Soviet planners need 
a residuary legatee, a class whose income can vary widely from year to year; 
and finally there is relatively little to do in most farms during the winter 
months, and under the present system no payment need be made if there is 
no work to do. For these reasons. there will be a strong temptation 
(‘ideological’ considerations notwithstanding) to continue with a more highly 
disciplined version of the kolkhoz system. 

The writer is aware that kolkhozy in the USSR show extremely wide 
variations, that the picture is not wholly black, and that it is rather the negative 
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aspects of the system which have been emphasized in these pages, but these 
negative aspects constitute an important part of the truth, and Dr. Schlesinger 
(while making a number of interesting speculations about a remote and 
prosperous future) did not appear to give sufficient weight to them. 


A. Nove 





A FURTHER NOTE ON THE SOVIET LINGUISTICS 
CONTROVERSY 


In view of the references in Dr. Miller’s ‘Marr, Stalin and the Theory of 
Language’ to Marr’s ‘technical linguistic oddities’ and ‘phonological eccen- 
tricities’ as something incidental to the Soviet condemnation of his doctrine 
as a whole, it seems necessary to say a little more about these ‘oddities’. 

Not only is the question one of theoretical (linguistic) importance (as 
ventilated by Professor A. S. C. Ross in ‘Philological Probability Problems’, 
Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Series B, volume XII, no. 1, 1950, 
p- 58), but it bears directly on Dr. Miller’s subject of why Marr has been 
found incompatible with Marxism, or, in Professor Matthews’ terms (in his 
broadcast talk last year and in “The Soviet Contribution to Linguistic 
Thought’ (part 2), Archivum Linguisticum, vol. II, Fasc. 2, 1950, p. 119), 
whether there can be a ‘synthesis’ or only a ‘symbiosis’ between ‘Indo- 
Europeanism’ and Marxism (Professor Matthews gave no reasons for his 
believing the latter). 

Marr’s doctrine was condemned by the consensus of Soviet opinion after 
a public discussion by experts in linguistics and a statement by Stalin, in 
effect on behalf of the Communist Party. Neither of these events can be 
ignored in explaining the condemnation. To ignore Stalin’s statement would 
be to ignore the specific Soviet relation between knowledge in general and 
the political leadership, dealt with by Dr. Miller. But equally, to ignore the 
preceding discussion would be to ignore the fact that Marr has been con- 
demned essentially because his theories were found by the people at work in 
the field not to be compatible with the observed facts. 

Moreover, to take the reasons given by Stalin himself, we find that he says 
that the comparative-historical method, for all its shortcomings,’ gives 
results, whereas the New Doctrine leads nowhere, which is because the former 
is scientific, corresponding to the facts, the latter unscientific, contradicting 
the facts. 

Unlike the other reasons he gives — Marr’s false conception of language as 
a superstructure, of its class-nature, and of its stadial development — the 
substance of this reason has long been familiar to Western philologists, but 
that does not lessen the present need to explain it. Nor need it prevent using 


1 On which see now B. A. Serebrennikov’s ‘On the Question of the Defects of the 
Comparative-Historical Method in Linguistics’, Jzvestia Akad. Nauk: Otdel. Lit.i Yaz., 
1950, pp. 177ff. 
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the examples given in the Soviet discussion, it being understood that they 
form part of the common heritage of linguistic data on which any scientific 
linguistics must be based. 

According to Marr, there is at all stages in the development of language a 
relation between the sound of words and their meaning which rests on the 
innate meaning of sounds themselves (this is how he understood his much- 
invoked proposition that even the smallest units of language, phonemes, are 
social units), but which differs in each stage of society, depending directly as 
it does on the ideology (the superstructure) of each type of society. Such a 
view of course includes, in reference to the origin of language, that held by 
Sir Richard Paget (cf. Ross, op. cit., pp. 43 and 58), but Marr ascribed this 
property of the glottogonic process to the whole history of language, embody- 
ing it in the Four Elements. 

Now there are of course theoretical (logical) objections to Marr’s argument: 
as has been pointed out also by Vinogradov,? Marr confused thought in the 
sense of ideology with thought in general which is involved in all human 
activities, from the productive process to the superstructure, (from which 
language is inseparable), thus effecting in any case an undistributed middle 
in his reasoning. This means that the reasons that he claims prove his theory 
are nullified. But there are also positive practical reasons which prove that 
it cannot be true. Among these are the etymologies which result from the 
theory. 

It is true that an example like the derivation of Indo-European mater, 
‘mother’, from ber (Element B, through bar, mar, ma) and sa/ (Element A, 
through sar, tar, ter) quoted by B. V. Hornung, Jzvestia Akad. Nauk: Otdel. 
Lit. 1 Yaz., 1950, p. 350 (since the Pravda discussion), ‘astonishing’ (to quote 
Dr. Miller on Matr’s arbitrary phonology in general) as it is, does not at 
present contradict any observed facts, because we have no direct evidence of 
the history of this word before it took this form (though there are hypotheses 
based on comparative evidence, cf., on family terms in general, e.g. G. 
Thomson, Aeschylus and Athens, 1941, p. 412, T. Burrow, ‘ “Shwa’’ in 
Sanskrit’, Transactions of the Philological Society, 1949, pp. 50-1). But 
following from his assertion that the elements are productive also at later 
stages, Marr gave similar etymologies to more modern words, etymologies 
which involve a history of the word other than it is already known to have, 
either from previous records or from its place in the structure of the language. 
(This is why Marr is condemned for his ‘anti-historicism’ .) 

Examples of these are (Serebrennikov, Pravda, 23.v. 50): Marr compares 
Russian bor (pine forest) with Latin ar-bor (tree). But arbor comes from 
arbos which is cognate with Sanskrit ardhami (grow), with b corresponding 
to dh as in verbum, Lithuanian vardas, English word; so that -bor was 
originally -dhos. Or he compares Greek balanos (acorn) with Latin panis 
(bread) as both from ‘palan’. But balanos corresponds to Latin glans (acorn), 
Russian zhelud (from gelondi), while panis was originally pastnis, as we see 
from the diminutive pastillum. Or he compares Chuvash jyvys with arbor, 


2 Bolshevik, No. 15, August 1950, p. 17, ‘Marr confused social outlook, i.e. super- 
structure, and general human thought in its development’. 
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but the -v- comes from -g- (Tatar agach), the -b- from -dh-. Or Georgian 
i-tan-s with Latin tangere (touch) but the Latin -n- is an infix (cf. tetigi, 
tactum). Or German Himmel (heaven) with Russian zemlya (earth), from 
hi-mel, ze-mel, but the Russian -l- is not original — compare Polish ziemia 
beside mleko (milk) with Church Slavonic zemlja, mléko. 

There is not space here to give full proof of these generally-recognized 
etymologies, nor, which comes to the same thing, to give the myriad other 
similar examples’ (“I can only recommend’ as Ross, p. 58, says on the distinct, 
and debatable, question of ancestral languages ‘. . . handbooks of comparative 
philology, e.g. A. Meillet, Introduction a l'étude comparative des langues indo- 
européennes’ or, we may add, many of the articles in Bulletin of the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR, Literary and Linguistic Section, for 1950), but it 
will be seen that once Marr’s chain of reasoning is brought out into the light 
of day, as it has been by the Soviet controversy, a vital link in it is exposed 
as false, and it becomes impossible to continue regarding his as a serious 
contribution to scientific general and comparative linguistics (though, as 
Stalin acknowledged, others of his works are of value). 

J. Evis 





SOME NOTES ON AN INTERPRETATION OF STALIN’S 
CONTRIBUTION TO THE LINGUISTICS CONTROVERSY 


The purpose of these notes is to examine a number of points in Dr. M. 
Miller’s provocative article on ‘Marr, Stalin and the Theory of Language’.! 

1. Dr. Miller gives the following characterization of what she describes 
as the ‘Soviet notion of “Marxism”’ ’: 


Stalinist thought, and Soviet thought in general . . . uses the name of 
Marxism to bring together, at any particular moment of our contemporary 
time, all methodical usages in all sciences and disciplines which have proved 
their capacity for the increase of knowledge, both as against their com- 
petitors, and, of course, as judged by those responsible in Soviet society. 
Two general consequences follow from this: that all such methodical 
usages, whatever their origins, are related (with or without critical modi- 
fication) to the principles which have their roots in Marx’s own work, and 
so are brought in to the general constellation of ideas which goes by the 
name of Marxism; and that all methodical usages in any field which have 
proved less valuable are designated as non-Marxist.* 


In the case of certain of the sciences, Dr. Miller continues, the basic principles 
are more or less the same both inside and outside the Soviet Union, and here 


3 As just one more example, and with reference to note 73 in ‘The Crisis in Soviet 
Linguistics’ (Soviet Studies, 11, 3), Iam indebted to Mr. R. Browning for pointing out 
that there is in fact a Russian word suka, ‘bitch’. 

1 Soviet Studies, vol. II, no. 4, pp. 364ff. 

2 Ibid., pp. 366-7. 
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‘the difference between the Soviet and non-Soviet positions seems to lie 
mainly in the Soviet emphasis on consistent adherence to these principles, 
as contrasted with the non-Soviet wariness about a consistent rigidity of 
thought which might militate against a more naive accuracy of observation’. 
It follows, in Dr. Miller’s opinion, that ‘in certain respects, and for certain 
departments of inquiry, the Soviet notion of “Marxism” is closely parallel 
to the non-Soviet notion of “scientific method” ’. There is, of course, a very 
important difference even within the sciences for which this parallel is valid: 
Russian thought has been adopting ‘the name and principles of Marxism — 
or, in superficial cases, its idiom and terminology — as the means of acquiring 
exact knowledge’, whereas non-Soviet thought ‘has pursued the same end 
through concentrating on the logical and mathematical criticism and analysis 
of concepts’. This difference is described by Dr. Miller as one of ‘tradition 
and custom’. 

It is certainly true that Marxism has been considerably developed in the 
Soviet Union and elsewhere during the last half-century. Marxism was 
never regarded by its leading exponents as a collection of dogmas, automati- 
cally applicable to all periods and countries: its importance as a ‘method’ and 
a ‘guide to action’ has always been stressed. Competent Marxists have always 
emphasized that every historical period has its own laws, and that conclusions 
and formulae of Marxism which are correct for one period of historical 
development are not necessarily correct for another. It follows that Marxism 
is always in the process of continuous growth and development as its method 
is employed in the analysis of new phenomena.* ‘Marxism as a science cannot 
stand still’, Stalin emphasized in one of his contributions to the linguistics 
controversy, ‘it develops and improves’. And he continued as follows: 


In its development Marxism cannot but be enriched by new experience, 
new knowledge — consequently some of its formulae and conclusions can- 
not but change with the passage of time, cannot but be replaced by new 
formulae and conclusions, corresponding to the new historical tasks. 
Marxism does not recognize invariable conclusions and formulae, obligatory 
for all epochs and periods. Marxism is the enemy of all dogmatism.‘ 


Dr. Miller’s characterization of ‘Soviet Marxism’, however, although it is 
by no means unambiguous, would seem to imply that a process of develop- 
ment of a rather different type has been taking place in the Soviet Union. 
Dr. Miller does not document her characterization, and it is accordingly 
impossible to know the nature of the evidence upon which she relies. The 
only concrete example which Dr. Miller provides in this section is designed 
to illustrate her statement that ‘all methodical usages im any field which have 


3 The most familiar example of this development of Marxism is provided by Lenin’s 
analysis of the new phenomenon of imperialism. See the evaluation of Lenin’s con- 
tribution by Stalin in the latter’s interview (1927) with the first American labour 
delegation in Russia (reproduced in vol. I of the Selected Works of Marx — hereafter 
S.W.M. - pp. 74ff). F ; sa bed : a 

4 Quoted from p. 40 of the collection of Stalin’s contributions to the linguistics 
discussion published by Soviet News under the title Concerning Marxism in Linguistics 
(hereafter C.M.L.). 
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proved less valuable are designated as non-Marxist’. “The acceptance of 
Pokrovsky’s historical work at one time as Marxist and at another as non- 
Marxist’, she writes in a footnote, ‘is perhaps the most familiar example of 
this habit.’ But surely the main reason for the eventual defeat of Pokrovsky’s 
school was simply that a number of his fundamental theories, when re- 
examined in the light of the higher standards of Marxist scholarship prevailing 
in the Soviet Union in the middle ’thirties, were found to be non-Marxist — 
not in Dr. Miller’s sense of the word ‘Marxist’ but in the more usual sense 
of contradicting certain basic concepts and tenets put forward by Marx. It 
is of course true that examples can be found in Soviet discussion of an almost 
metaphorical use of the term ‘Marxist’; that ‘bourgeois’ science, both con- 
sciously and unconsciously, quite often makes use of certain principles which 
may legitimately be described as ‘Marxist’;* and that what is regarded in the 
Soviet Union as ‘Marxist’ work in the sciences requires the employment of 
many ‘methodical usages’ which are also employed in the West. These facts 
alone, however, do not in my opinion permit us to maintain that ‘the Soviet 
notion of “Marxism’’’ — even if only for certain (unspecified) departments 
of inquiry — is ‘closely parallel to the non-Soviet notion of “scientific 
method”’’. It seems clear that ‘Marxism’, both in the Soviet Union and in 
the West, is, and is customarily regarded as, sornething much more than 
this. 

It is not difficult to find fairly precise definitions of ‘the Soviet notion of 
“Marxism”’’ in the work of the Soviet Marxists themselves. Zhdanov, for 
example, in his celebrated speech to the philosophers,’ went into the matter 
at some length. Marx and Engels, said Zhdanov, ‘created a new philosophy, 
differing qualitatively from all previous philosophies, however progressive 
they were’. Dialectical materialism, as Lenin had said (paraphrasing Engels), 
‘no longer needs any philosophy standing above the other sciences. Of former 
philosophy there remains the science of thought and its laws — formal logic and 
dialectics. And dialectics, as understood by Marx, and in conformity with 
Hegel, includes what is now called the theory of knowledge, or epistemology, 


5 See Soviet Studies, vol. I, no. 4, p. 298, where Dr. Schlesinger says that ‘Pokrovsky’s 
attempt to interpret history in purely economic terms, with emphasis on the market, 
clearly contradicted the conception of history as a succession of different forms of 
social life’. Since Marx himself was so directly concerned with historiography, it 
might be suggested that evidence for Dr. Miller’s thesis should more appropriately be 
sought in some other sphere. If her thesis were true, it might be expected, for example, 
that the Lysenko controversy would abundantly confirm it. In that controversy two 
opposing sets of ‘methodical usages’ — one set, presumably, being officially regarded as 
more ‘valuable’ than the other — were brought into open conflict with one another 
under circumstances particularly favourable to indulgence in the ‘habit’ of which Dr. 
Miller speaks. The verbatim report of the final debate (“The Situation in Biological 
Science’) contains a number of fairly precise definitions of what is meant by ‘Marxism’ 
in the Soviet Union (e.g., pp. 310, 565-6 etc.) and also several important statements 
(e.g., pp. 189-90) concerning the basic differences between Soviet and ‘bourgeois’ 
science. But there is remarkably little in the report to suggest that ‘the Soviet notion of 
“Marxism” ’ bears any substantial resemblance to Dr. Miller’s characterization. 

6 In this connection, it is perhaps necessary to point out that there is all the difference 
in the world between using Marxist principles consciously and using them unconsciously. 

? The quotations are from the translation of the speech published in the booklet On 
Literature, Music and Philosophy, pp. 76ff. A stimulating report on the speech, by J. and 
M. Miller, will be found in Soviet Studies, vol. 1, no. 1, pp. 40ff. See particularly p. 45. 
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which, too, must regard its subject matter historically...’ Dialectical 
materialism, the ‘philosophy’ or ‘method’ of Marxism, continuously develops 
and enriches itself in the very process of its application: 


Marxist philosophy, as distinguished from preceding philosophical 
systems, is not a science above other sciences; rather, it is an instrument 
of scientific investigation, a method, penetrating all natural and social 
sciences, enriching itself with their attainments in the course of their 
development . .. Many of our workers still do not understand that Marxism- 
Leninism is a living, creative theory, continuously developing, continuously 
enriching itself on the basis of the experience of socialist construction and 
the achievements of contemporary natural science. Such underestimation 
of this living revolutionary aspect of our theory cannot but lead to the 
abasement of philosophy and its réle . . . Our philosophers . . . should 
analyse and generalize the results of contemporary natural science, remem- 
bering the advice of Engels that materialism ‘with each epoch-making 
discovery, even in the sphere of natural science . . . has to change its form’ | 


It is this philosophy of dialectical materialism, according to Zhdanov, which 
constitutes ‘the scientific world outlook of the proletariat’. The basic principle 
of materialism is its partisanship.*® 

What relation does this ‘Soviet notion of “Marxism’’’ bear to the ‘non- 
Soviet notion of “scientific method” ’? Dr. Miller’s argument suggests that 
the parallel which she draws may rest, at least in part, on the assumption that 
‘Soviet Marxism’ is, as it were, merely a sort of box, into which those 
‘methodical usages’ which have ‘proved their capacity for the increase of 
knowledge’ are periodically dropped. This does not seem to me to be a very 
useful way of looking at the matter. ‘Marxism’ in the Soviet Union is not 
just a name which is attached to any ‘methodical usage’ which has proved 
itself to be useful. ‘Marxism’ provides a set of guiding principles which are 
regarded as essential equipment for any investigator seeking to extend man’s 
knowledge and power. ‘These principles are regarded as essential, not be- 
cause they provide a convenient framework into which ‘methodical usages’ 
which have already proved their utility may be fitted, but because their skilful 
use will assist the investigator both to fashion new ‘methodical usages’ which 
are likely to possess utility and to test the potential utility of existing ones. 
And in this respect, it is important to note, the scope of Marxism is far 
wider than that of ‘scientific method’. There is little in the principles 
of inductive logic, so far as I am aware, which would assist an investigator 
to distinguish, say, between an idealist and a materialist interpretation 
of any given phenomenon, or between a mechanical materialist and a 
dialectical materialist approach to it. Not only this, but Marxism insists 
upon the adoption of a synthetic viewpoint, whereas Western ‘scientific 
method’ tends to resist synthesis and to encourage a piecemeal approach to 

8 Quotations from pp. 79, 80, 83, 84, 90, 106 and 110. For an interesting discussion 
of the manner in which Marxism enriches itself ‘on the basis of the experience of 
socialist construction’ see F. V. Konstantinov, The Role of Socialist Consciousness in the 


Development of Soviet Society, section 3 (reviewed in Soviet Studies, vol. II, no. 1, 
pp. 60-3). Zhdanov’s quotation from Engels is taken from Ludwig Feuerbach, p. 36. 
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the job of knowledge-getting. A parallel which abstracts from these vital 
characteristics of Marxism would appear to be hardly worth drawing. 

2. In the course of her interesting comments on Stalin’s first observation 
on linguistics, Dr. Miller discusses what she calls Stalin’s ‘raising of the fact 
of production to the status of a category within society’. This pronounce- 
ment by Stalin is interesting, Dr. Miller suggests, because previous Marxist 
discussions (including that of Stalin himself in his ‘Dialectical and Historical 
Materialism’), while they had recognized the phenomenon of productive 
activity, had not accorded it ‘categorical status’. 

The facts are as follows. Stalin’s answer to the question ‘Is it true that lan- 
guage is a superstructure on the basis?’ begins with the following definitions, 


The basis is the economic structure of society at the given stage of its 
development. The superstructure is the political, legal, religious, artistic, 
philosophical views of society and the political, legal and other institutions 
corresponding to them. 


Every basis, Stalin continues, has its own corresponding superstructure. 
The superstructure, however, although it is a product of the basis, is not 
merely a passive reflection of the basis. Having come into being, the super- 
structure ‘becomes an exceedingly active force, actively assisting its basis 
to take shape and consolidate itself, and doing everything it can to help the 
new system finish off and eliminate the old basis and the old classes’. In this 
respect language differs radically from the superstructure, since language 
‘was created for the satisfaction of the needs not of one class, but of the 
whole of the society, of all the classes of the society’. Language also differs 
from the superstructure by reason of the fact that the superstructure is the pro- 
duct of one epoch while language is the product of a whole number of epochs. 
And, finally, language differs from the superstructure for another reason: 


The superstructure is not directly connected with production, with 
man’s productive activity. It is connected with production only indirectly, 
through the economy, through the basis. The superstructure therefore 
reflects changes in the level of development of the productive forces not 
immediately and not directly, but only after changes in the basis, through 
the prism of the changes wrought in the basis by the changes in production. 
This means that the sphere of action of the superstructure is narrow and 
restricted. 

Language, on the contrary, is connected with man’s productive activity 
directly, and not only with man’s productive activity, but with all his other 
activity in all his spheres of work, from production to the basis, and from 
the basis to the superstructure. For this reason language reflects changes 
in production immediately and directly, without waiting for changes in 
the basis.° 


In the absence of any specific reference in Dr. Miller’s comments, it must be 
assumed that it is these passages which she has in mind when she speaks of 
Stalin ‘raising the fact of production to the status of a category within society’. 


® Quotations from C.M.L., pp. 3-7. 
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How, if at all, does Stalin’s statement differ from those to be found in the 
classics of Marxism? The basic source here is, of course, Marx’s famous 
preface to his Critique of Political Economy. The relations into which men 
enter in social production, Marx wrote, ‘correspond to a definite stage of 
development of their material forces of production. The sum total of these 
relations of production constitutes the economic structure of society — the 
real foundation, on which rises a legal and political superstructure and to 
which correspond definite forms of social consciousness. The mode of pro- 
duction in material life determines the social, political and intellectual life 
processes in general’."° The nature of the three categories concerned, and 
the relationships between them, are set out clearly in this passage. The prime 
mover is the ‘material forces of production’. The ‘relations of production’ 
correspond to a definite stage in the development of the material forces. And 
the sum total of these ‘relations of production’ (the ‘economic structure of 
society’) constitutes the ‘real foundation’ —i.e., the ‘basis’— upon which 
the ideological superstructure is erected. I can detect no essential difference 
between this set of ideas and that which Stalin employs in his first observation 
on linguistics. In Marx’s view, as in Stalin’s, the superstructure reflects 
changes in the level of the development of the forces of production ‘through 
the prism of the changes wrought in the basis by the changes in production’.” 

Dr. Miller states that Stalin, in his ‘Dialectical and Historical Materialism’ 
(written in 1938), still discusses the phenomenon of production as a fact 
merely, and does not afford it categorical status. “The philosophical develop- 
ment’, she proceeds, 


has therefore taken place in the years 1938-50, and coincides in time with 
the emergence of coexistent capitalist and socialist productive relations 
that form capitalist and socialist ‘bases’, resting on generally identical 
large-scale industrial productive techniques. The formation of the new 
category therefore implies a considerable modification of the rather 
mechanico-determinist view of the relations between productive techniques 
and productive relations in classical Marxism, and emphasizes the part 
played by human consciousness and will in the ‘ormation of human 
economic and social organizations. ** 


This passage calls for two comments. 


10 S.W.M., p. 356. 

11 This is not say, of course, that Stalin was merely echoing Marx. In the process of 
shaking out the implications of Marx’s analysis, Stalin gave a lucid exposition of the 
relationship between basis and superstructure — an exposition which in several respects 
constitutes an important contribution to Marxist thought. (Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. II, 
no. 3, pp. 259-60, and, in particular, the summary of an article in Bolshevik given in 
footnote 81 on p. 260). For example, the term ‘basis’ had often been used equivocally. 
Sometimes it was used as a synonym of ‘mode of production’, in order to give expression 
to the idea that the determining force in history is to be sought for in the method of 
procuring the means of life; and sometimes it was used as a synonym of ‘relations of 
production’, in order to give expression to the idea that the foundations upon which the 
superstructure is erected are to be sought for in the mutual relations which men enter 
into in the process of production. (Cf. Engels’ use of the word in S.W.M., p. 391, and 
in Anti-Diihring, p. 32). Stalin clarifies the position by adopting the second usage, which 
seems to correspond to that usually employed by Marx (cf. S.W.M., pp. 373-4). 

12 Pp. 368-9. 
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First, it will be noted that Dr. Miller repiaces the Marxist expression ‘pro- 
ductive forces’ by the expression ‘productive techniques’. This change is of 
more than merely terminological significance. Marxists, when they use the 
expression ‘productive forces’, mean to include not only the instruments of 
production but also the people who operate the instruments and the experience 
and skill of these people.'* If one identifies ‘productive forces’ with ‘pro- 
ductive techniques’, as Dr. Miller here seems to do, then the Marxist account 
of the relations between ‘productive forces’ and ‘productive relations’ may 
possibly appear at first sight to be ‘rather mechanico-determinist’. In actual 
fact, however, Marx and Engels made no such identification. They were well 
aware of the importance of the réle played by human consciousness in social 
and productive activity, and often emphasized the planned and premeditated 
character of such activity. The crude notion that the productive relations of 
a society would automatically and mechanically change when its productive 
techniques reached a certain level was quite alien to the whole spirit of their 
work. Such factors as ‘the traditions which haunt human minds’ also play 
an important part.'¢ 

Second, Dr. Miller states that Stalin’ s thought has undergone a consider- 
able change since 1938 — a change which ‘implies a considerable modification 
of the rather mechanico-determinist view’, etc., etc. Now in ‘Dialectical and 
Historical Materialism’ Stalin discusses at some length the relations between 
productive forces and productive relations, and places emphasis upon the 
manner in which the latter influence the development of the former.'® In 
the same work there is a long section explaining the manner in which ‘social 
ideas, theories, political views and political institutions . . . reciprocally affect 
social being, the development of the material conditions of the life of society’ .'* 
Dr. Miller’s argument would seem to suggest that if Stalin were to rewrite 
his ‘Dialectical and Historical Materialism’ today, he would place even 
more emphasis on ‘the part played by human consciousness and will’, etc., 
than he did in 1938. If this were true, it might have been expected that Stalin 
would have given at least some slight overt expression to this extremely 
important development in his contribution to the linguistics controversy. 
Yet in that contribution, so far as I can see, there is nothing at all which 
directly concerns the relations between productive forces and productive 
relations, and the short passage’’ dealing with ‘the part played by conscious- 
ness and will’, etc., appears to be little more than a summary of the section 
dealing with the same topic in ‘Dialectical and Historical Materialism’. 
Enough has been said, I think, to suggest that Dr. Miller, at least in the present 
instance, may have read into Stalin’s observations on linguistics something 
which is not in fact there. 


13 Cf, Stalin, ‘Dialectical and Historical Materialism’, in the History of the CPSU (B) 
p. 120: “The instruments of production wherewith material values are produced, the 
people who operate the instruments of production and carry on the production of 
material values thanks to a certain production experience and labour skill —all these 
elements jointly constitute the productive forces of society’. 

14 See, e.g., S.W.M., pp. 381-3, and Engels’ article on “The Part Played by Labour 
in the Transition from Ape to Man’. 

18 History of the CPSU(B), pp. 121-2. 16 Tbid., pp. 116-7. 17C.M.L., p. 4. 
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3. The most important — and most startling — of Dr. Miller’s interpreta- 
tions relates to her discovery, in Stalin’s second observation on linguistics, 
of a passage in which Stalin allegedly moves forward to a ‘fourth stage’ in 
‘the development of Marx’s own theory of “class-struggle” as set forth in 
1848’.18 

The second stage, Dr. Miller states, was ‘due to Engels, when he altered 
“All history is the history of class-struggle” to “All written history is the 
history of class-struggle”’. ” The impression given by Dr. Miller, no doubt 
quite unintentionally, is that Engels, in his second footnote to the 1888 
English edition of the Communist Manifesto, made a significant amendment, 
not expressly sanctioned by Marx, to Marx's ‘own’ theory of the class 
struggle.'® In actual fact, of course, Marx and Engels, even before they 
wrote the Manifesto, were well aware of the existence of tribal ownership in 
primitive society;*° and Engels’ work on the dissolution of primeval com- 
munities was carried out with the constant advice and assistance of Marx.** 
It does not seem particularly useful, therefore, to describe Engels’ footnote 
as marking a ‘stage’ in the development of Marx’s ‘own’ theory. 

The third stage in the development of the theory, according to Dr. Miller, 
is found in Stalin’s statement that economic classes exist in socialist society, 
but that they are ‘not antagonistic’ to one another. This statement was 
originally made in the course of Stalin’s report on the draft Constitution of 
the USSR to the eighth Congress of Soviets in 1936. The draft of the new 
Constitution, Stalin said, ‘proceeds from the fact that there are no longer any 
antagonistic classes in society; that society consists of two friendly classes, of 
workers and peasants’.** It seems hardly likely that Marx and Engels would 
have been surprised that this state of affairs should come about under social- 
ism, or that they would have regarded Stalin’s description of it as constituting 
a ‘stage’ in the development of their theory of class struggle.** 


18 It seems a little arbitrary to select 1848 (the date of the Communist Manifesto) as 
the starting-point. Marx and Engels arrived at their theory of class struggle only by 
degrees, and development took place after 1848 as well as before it. In particular, they 
learned a great deal from the experience of the Paris Commune. 

19 The Manifesto said: ‘The history of all hitherto existing society is the history of 
class struggles.’ Engels’ footnote was as follows: “That is, all written history. In 1847, 
the pre-inistory of society, the social organization existing previous to recorded history, 
was all but unknown.’ Since then, Engels continued, the work of Haxthausen, Maurer 
and Morgan on primeval communities had been carried out. ‘With the dissolution of 
these primeval communities’, Engels concludes, ‘society begins to be differentiated into 
separate and finally antagonistic classes. I have attempted to retrace this process of 
dissolution in my Origin of the Family.’ 

20 See, e.g., The German Ideology, pp. 9-11. Dr. Schlesinger (Marx, His Time and 
Ours, p. 216 footnote) goes so far as to describe ‘the later restrictions of the validity of 
the concept (of class) to the period from the decomposition of the tribal community to 
the eventual achievement of a classless society’ as ‘purely tautological’. 

21 See, e.g., Engels’ preface to The Origin of the Family; the references to primitive 
communism in the Selected Correspondence of Marx and Engels (especially pp. 235-7); 
and the various prefaces to editions of the Manifesto in which Engels attributes the 
fundamental propositions of historical materialism (including the idea expressed in his 
footnote) entirely to Marx. 

22 Problems of Leninism, p. 549. 

*3 It is apparent from many passages in the works of Marx and Engels that they 
visualized fairly clearly that something of this nature would occur in the period of 
transition from capitalism to communism. See, for example, the extract from Engels’ 
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The fourth stage, according to Dr. Miller, is found in a short passage 
occurring in Stalin’s second observation on linguistics. Those who maintain, 
Stalin says, that language always was and is class language, and that there is 
no such thing as a non-class language of a society’s entire people, ‘conceive 
the opposition of interests of the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, the fierce 
class struggle between them, as meaning the disintegration of society, as a 
break of all ties between the hostile classes’. Stalin compares those who think 
in this way with the so-called ‘troglodytes’ who advocated, after the October 
Revolution, that the ‘bourgeois’ railways should be torn up and new ‘prole- 
tarian’ railways built. Then follows the passage upon which Dr. Miller 
apparently relies: 


It is of course wrong to say that, because of the existence of a fierce class 
struggle, society has disintegrated into classes which are no longer 
economically connected one with another in one society. On the contrary, 
as long as capitalism exists, the bourgeois and the proletarians will be 
bound together by every economic thread as parts of one capitalist society. 
The bourgeois cannot live and grow rich unless they have wage labourers 
at their command; the proletarians cannot exist unless they hire themselves 
to the capitalists. If all economic ties between them were to cease, it 
would mean the cessation of all production, and the cessation of all pro- 
duction would mean the doom of society, the doom of the classes them- 
selves. Naturally, no class wants to incur self-destruction. Consequently, 
however sharp the class struggle may be, it cannot lead to the disintegration 
of society.** 


What Stalin’s statement means is surely quite clear. It means that capitalist 
relations of production continue to exist until the time when, as a result of 
the ‘fierce class struggle’, they are replaced by socialist relations. It means, 
in other words, that the class struggle does not assume forms which would 
mean ‘the cessation of all production’. This idea, which has long been 
familiar to Marxists,** is clearly implied in Marx’s theory that ‘society’ — i.e., 
the productive relations in their totality** — during the stages in its develop- 
ment when antagonistic classes exist, develops by means of class struggles. It 
is therefore surprising to find Dr. Miller speaking as if Stalin had made the 
statement that ‘the ‘‘class-struggle’”’, even in its “‘antagonistic” form, is con- 
ducted within societies; and that the classes concerned prefer to maintain 
their society rather than pursue their contentions blindly into a common ruin’. 
This version of Stalin’s statement bears only a superficial resemblance to what 
he actually said, and is obviously capable of a radically different interpretation. 


*4C.M.L., pp. 8-14. 

25 See, e.g., Dialectics, by T. A. Jackson, p. 125. 

26 S.W.M., p. 264. It is difficult to understand how Dr. Miller can describe what 
she calls ‘taking the class rather than the society . . . as the phenomenal unit’ as being 
‘otherwise’ (i.e., apart from Stalin’s work) ‘endemic in the Hegelian-Marxist tradition’. 





article on “The Peasant Question’ reproduced in the Selected Correspondence of Marx 
and Engels, pp. 526-7; Marx’s letter to Engels of August 16th, 1856; Marx, Critique of 
the Gotha Programme, pp. 16-8; and so on. 
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What Stalin means by his statement is clear enough, but what Dr. Miller 
believes he means by it is not nearly as clear. If one extrapolates from the two 
previous ‘stages’ identified by Dr. Miller, and then reflects upon her use of 
the phrase ‘more than class-consciousness’ to describe the phenomenon to 
which Stalin is allegedly referring, one is led to the conclusion that she 
believes Stalin to be contending that the class struggle in capitalist society 
has now assumed a form very different from that described by Marx and 
Engels in the Communist Manifesto. But it is not at all clear from Dr. Miller’s 
comments who is supposed to be ‘more than class-conscious’, and what, 
precisely, this implies. If Dr. Miller is referring to the phenomenon (fre- 
quently noted by Marx and Engels*’) of ‘bourgeois respectability’ among the 
working classes, it would seem more accurate to describe this as a Jess than 
class-consciousness rather than a more than class-consciousness. If she is 
referring to phenomena such as the institution by the bourgeoisie of the 
‘welfare state’ and of various ‘planning measures’, it would surely be difficult 
(especially since the Varga discussion**) to find any warrant in recent Soviet 
thought for the opinion that such actions of the bourgeoisie are motivated by 
a ‘more than class-consciousness’. And if (as her curious reference to Pro- 
fessor Carr’s work might perhaps appear to indicate) she is referring to the 
fact that the bourgeoisie are often hesitant about overthrowing the feudal 
order because they are aware that their action is likely to prove merely the 
prelude to their own overthrow by the proletariat,** she cannot at the same 
time assert that ‘there is not much evidence that Marx noted it himself’.*° 
However, these speculations concerning Dr. Miller’s meaning are a little 
academic, since there is really nothing at all in Stalin’s observations on lin- 
guistics to suggest that his views on the manner in which the class struggle is 
being carried on have changed (at least in the direction indicated by Dr. 
Miller) since his exposition of the matter in ‘Dialectical and Historical 
Materialism’.*! One may believe, as Dr. Miller apparently does, that a ‘more 
than class-consciousness’ is now ‘one of the most important political factors’ 
in certain capitalist societies — although it would be difficult, I think, to 


27 See, e.g., S.W.M., p. 415, and Selected Correspondence of Marx and Engels, p. 461 
Cf. Stalin, The National Question and — p. 14. 

28 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. I, no. 1, p. 

2® Dr. Miller’s reference is to The "Bolshevik Revolution, vol. I, p. 42. In the passage 
referred to Professor Carr discusses what he believes to be a significant cause of the 
hesitancy of the Russian bourgeoisie in 1905. “They were always conscious’, he 
writes ‘of the growing menace to themselves of an eventual proletarian revolution... 
The Marxist scheme of revolution required the bourgeoisie to overthrow the feudal 
order as a prelude to its own overthrow by the proletariat. The weakness of this 
scheme was that, once it had penetrated the bourgeois consciousness, it could no longer 
be carried out.’ But it is difficult to believe that it was this type of ‘more than class- 
consciousness’ which Dr. Miller had in mind when she ascribed to Stalin the statement 
that ‘the classes concerned prefer to maintain their society rather than pursue their 
contentions blindly into a common ruin’. Professor Carr’s bourgeoisie do not antici- 
pate a common ruin at all. They anticipate merely their own eventual ruin, and for this 
reason are hesitant about hastening it by overthrowing the feudal order. 

80 Engels’ articles on Germany: Revolution and Counter-Revolution (written in close 
collaboration with Marx) are virtually a series of essays on this very theme. 

31 History of the CPSU(B), p. 111. Cf. his statement, C.M.L., p. 20, that develop- 
ment by ‘leaps’ (or ‘explosions’) ‘applies of necessity to a society divided into hostile 
classes’. 
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demonstrate that the phenomenon is of sufficient importance in the world 
as we see it today to call for a revision of the Marxist theory of class struggle. 
But to seek in Stalin’s observations on linguistics for authority for this belief 
is surely nothing more than an example of wishful thinking. 

4. Two points may be made in conclusion: 


(i) The lesson which Dr. Miller draws from the interpretations discussed 
above is that Stalinist and Soviet thought have adopted ‘a more flexible 
approach than Marx’s own to the problem of sociological causality and 
process’.** This ‘more flexible’ approach is associated with what Dr. Miller 
calls Stalin’s movement ‘away from the comparatively mechanico-deter- 
minist view of classical Marxism’. Dr. Miller therefore suggests that ‘some 
small identity of a conclusion’ may now have been established between 
the Marxist and non-Marxist streams of thought, and that ‘a new and more 
fruitful period in their interaction’ may be ‘forming under our eyes’. This 
familiar conclusion rests largely on the interpretations which I have dis- 
cussed above, and therefore does not require to be separately considered. 

(ii) Although I have criticized Dr. Miller for reading into Stalin’s 
observations on linguistics certain meanings which are not actually there, 
I do not of course deny either (a) that Marxists in the Soviet Union may 
be able to attain to a more complete understanding of some of Stalin’s 
comments than Marxists in the West, or (b) that Stalin used this occasion 
to make a number of significant contributions to the ‘general treasury of 
Marxism’. I do deny, however, that either of these considerations operates 
in the case of the particular passages which Dr. Miller has selected for 
interpretation. 

RonaLp L. MEEK 


32 It might be more plausibly suggested that the advantage of superior ‘flexibility’ 
actually lies with Marx, for reasons connected with the historical circumstances in 
which the USSR has grown up. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A SELF-PORTRAIT OF SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY 


Diplomatichesky Slovar, ed. A. Y. Vyshinsky et al. Vol. I, A to K, 1948; 
vol. II, L. to Ya, 1950. Gospolitizdat (State Publishers of Political 
Literature). 


The Diplomatic Dictionary of which the first volume went to press in June 
1948 and the second in October 1950, is the most notable of the Soviet works 
on international affairs available in this country. The Soviet interest in 
foreign politics, increasingly manifest since the assertion of its world réle by 
the USSR, was expressed, during the war and post-war years, by a growing 
number of publications. Ranging from articles in the daily press and the 
specialized historical, legal and economic journals to translations of J. 
Cambon’s Le Diplomate, E. Satow’s Guide to Diplomatic Practice, H. Nicol- 
son’s Peacemaking and Diplomacy, Aldrovandi-Marescotti’s Guerra Diplo- 
matica, Tardieu’s Peace and so forth (mostly with introductions by Soviet 
experts)! — from the original books of Tarlé, Shtein, Galperin, Rothstein, 
Rubinshtein, Turok and Yerusalimsky to the composite three-volume 
History of Diplomacy, these works are, in varying degrees, the bricks and 
cornerstones of the foreign political edifice built for the Soviet student, 
scholar, journalist, teacher and diplomat. Its roof and culmination is the 
Dictionary. Edited by Foreign Minister Vishinsky (for the first volume S. A. 
Lozovsky was co-responsible), and including amongst its collaborators 
Academicians Korovin, Kosminsky, Maisky, Mints and Professors Khvostov, 
Shtein and Yerusalimsky, it is a work of over 700,000 words mainly on 
modern and contemporary diplomacy. To quote from its brief preface, the 
Dictionary 

gives basic information on international congresses and conferences, 
presents the contents of treaties, conventions, declarations and other diplo- 
matic acts, explains the fundamental concepts of international law which 
are in direct relation to the problems of foreign policy and diplomacy, and 
contains brief items on the most prominent diplomats and statesmen of 
various countries. 


It goes without saying that ‘particular attention is devoted to the foreign policy 
and diplomacy of the USSR’. 

This work certainly deserves full translation. The purpose of the present 
review is to provide a general survey of its interpretation of world affairs. 
The review is in two instalments, of which the first deals exclusively with the 
external relations of the USSR. The second instalment, which will appear in 
the next issue of Soviet Studies, will be on the Dictionary’s depiction and 
analysis of the broad canvas of international affairs. 


* * * 


1 Among earlier important translations are the writings of Lord Keynes on the 
1919-20 peace treaties, Lloyd George, Nitti, Nowak, Normal Angell, E. Morel and 
Col. House’s Diaries. 
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The central piece of the Dictionary is a long outline on ‘Soviet Foreign 
Policy’ since 1917. Organically connected with it, despite alphabetical dis- 
persal, are numerous articles on the big international crises and conferences, 
parleys, policies and pacts, in which Moscow had a direct or indirect concern 
and which, in this review, will be included in the discussion of the outline. In 
contrast to the baroque biographies of foreign statesmen and diplomats who 
are presented with their social, political and personal trappings, the young 
generation of the MID (Ministry of Foreign Affairs) —- Gromyko, Malik, 
Gusev, Zarubin, Panushkin — receive but thumb-nail sketches on.age, educa- 
tional accomplishments, scientific or other work, and missions performed 
abroad. Recognition transpires merely from rapid and steep promotion. 
Achievements are implied by lists of decorations. The old guard of the 
Narkomindel, however, is given fuller and more prismatic treatment. Manuil- 
sky and Krasin, Voikov and Vorovsky, Maisky, Troyanovsky, Suritz and 
Alexandra Kollontai are shown against the background of revolutionary work, 
exile or emigration, their share in the development of the Soviet state, intel- 
lectual activity and foreign assignments.* The mention of medals and 
distinctions (including Mexican and Norwegian for A. Kollontai — ‘the first 
woman ambassador in the world’) is supplemented by sparingly used designa- 
tions such as ‘prominent’ (Krasin, Manuilsky), ‘outstanding’ (Voikov, 
Vorovsky) and acknowledgments of talent and skill. 

Many more columns are devoted to the directors of Soviet foreign policy. 
There is no entry on Trotsky; the few references to him include his chairman- 
ship of the Soviet delegation at Brest-Litovsk, his ‘treacherous recognition of 
the Ukrainian Central Rada delegation as er (II. 291) and his 
slogan of the ‘revolutionary war’ which 


amounted in practice to abetting the on interested in the pro- 
longation of the war as a means of bringing about the downfall . . . of the 
young Soviet Republic. (II. 656) 


The section on Chicherin contains a note on his work in the Tsarist Foreign 
Office, his Menshevik past, transition to Bolshevism, diplomatic record 
(II. 663 quotes Stalin’s criticism of Chicherin’s failure to grasp the ‘sense of 
the Narkomindel’s existence’ as outlined below, p. 189), his resignation on 
account of long illness, and this epitaph: 


In the most difficult conditions of civil war and foreign intervention 
Chicherin established himself as a gifted diplomat. His activity furthered 
the breach in the diplomatic and economic blockade of the RSFSR. 
(II. 943-4) 


Litvinov, his successor, is recognized as an ‘eminent Soviet diplomat, one of 
the oldest workers (deyateli) of the Bolshevik Party’. The résumé of his life 
includes his early revolutionary work, his manifold missions abroad for 
diplomatic recognition, economic agreements, disarmament, and the whole 


2 See the second instalment of this review, especially also for the big historical 
figures. 
® There is a reference to Manuilsky’s functions in the Comintern in vol. II. p. ror. 
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range of his activity as Foreign Commissar. Mention is made of his negotia- 
tions with President Roosevelt leading to the establishment of diplomatic 
relations. His réle as Soviet representative in Geneva (1934-38) is summed 
up by a quotation from Falsifiers of History (1948): 


Everyone knows the persistent and protracted struggle of the Soviet 
Union and its League delegation under the chairmanship of M. M. Litvinov 
for the preservation and strengthening of collective security. (II. 38-40) 


The present Foreign Minister Vyshinsky is shown as a man of unusual versa- 
tility. Revolutionary, literateur, teacher, barrister, professor and then Rector 
of Moscow State University, civil servant, State Prosecutor in the political trials 
of the ’thirties, director of the Law Institute of the Academy of Sciences, 
editor of Gosudarstvo i Pravo, member of the Supreme Soviet, Academician, 
member of the Commission for the Stalin Constitution, First Vice-Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs— these are but part of his duties before his present 
appointment. The Dictionary lists his participation in the international war- 
time and post-war conferences and councils, his decorations (including four 
Orders of Lenin) and his many learned works, one of which secured a Stalin 
prize (I. 433-4). The largest biographical section, however (nearly 5 columns), 
is that on Molotov. A detailed account of his activities before and in the 
revolution as ‘unswerving exponent of the political line of Lenin and Stalin’ 
is followed by enumeration of his high-ranking posts in Party and state. In 


1939 


Molotov was appointed Foreign Commissar during a period when the 
Soviet Union was threatened with the danger of the formation of a hostile 
united front of capitalist powers, at a time when it was imperative that an 
outstanding statesman should hold that responsible post. (II. 161) 


The author describes Molotov’s policy in the 1939 negotiations and towards 
the Allies during the war, his share in the Moscow, Teheran, Yalta and San 
Francisco Conferences, the Foreign Ministers’ Council and UNO, the Paris 
Peace Conference, the ‘Marshall Plan’ and Warsaw Conferences, etc. When 
Molotov retired from the MID, he ‘concentrated his entire activity on the 
duties of Vice-Chairman of the Council of Ministers’. 


As a diplomat, Molotov is well-known for his consistency, energy and 
profound adherence to principle. He combines pungency in posing a 
problem with extraordinary firmness, and frequently disarms his opponents 
by his calm. (II. 150-6) 


If the Dictionary has no special articles on Lenin and Stalin, this is because it 
is understood that they have ‘indefatigably directed Soviet diplomacy and 
conducted Soviet foreign policy in the required direction’ (II. 663). Their 
theory and practice, the authors repeatedly emphasize, is the guide for the 
sum-total of the international relations of the USSR. 
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The outline of Soviet foreign policy, therefore, in a short theoretical 
introduction, takes for its starting point 


Lenin’s teaching that the foreign policy of any state is the continuation 
of its internal policy and is determined by the latter. (II. 651) 


The October revolution, having ‘created a state of a new type — the Soviet 
socialist state’, has thereby laid the foundations of a foreign policy 


which differs in principle from that of all other states of past epochs as 
well as from the foreign policy of all exploiters’ states of the present. 
(II. 650) 


‘Soviet foreign policy is a socialist foreign policy’ (II. 650) for it 


is the continuation of the internal policy of the Soviet state and subordinates 
itself... to the basic and principal task of its internal policy which is to 
build socialism in our country and to achieve the prerequisites for the 
transition to communism. (II. 651) 

In their theoretical analyses as in their practical actions as leaders of the 
Soviet socialist state, Lenin and Stalin proceed on the recognition of the 
inevitability of the temporary co-existence of two systems — the capitalist 
and socialist. (II. 651) 


Accordingly 


in its foreign policy the Soviet state starts out from the Leninist-Stalinist 
principle of building socialism in one country, and it applies all its state, 
economic and political power to overcome the impediments on this road. 
(II. 650) 
... the co-operation of the two systems presupposes as a sine qua non the 
recognition of the sovereign equality of the socialist system and the Soviet 
state. But the ruling capitalist circles have shown no inclination to recog- 
nize that equality... That is why the struggle for the independence, 
integrity and sovereignty of the Soviet state was, and is, the basic sub- 
stance of Soviet foreign policy. (II. 651-2) 

The struggle against imperialist expansion and reaction, the struggle for 
a lasting democratic peace and international co-operation, against the 
fomentors of new wars, for the independence and sovereignty of peoples 
and states, against national oppression and colonial enslavement in any 
form, the struggle for the independence and equal status of the Soviet 
Union in international relations — these were and are 


its basic principles and tasks. (II. 651) 


Soviet foreign policy defends above all the interests of the Soviet Union. 
These interests ‘coincide with the fundamental interests of the peoples of 
other countries’ (Molotov). (II. 654) 


The outline quotes Lenin to the effect that since the Bolshevik revolution 
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the mutual relations of the peoples, the entire world system of states are 
determined by the struggle of a group of a few imperialist nations against 
the Soviet movement and the Soviet states. (II. 651) 


Lenin taught the new school of Soviet diplomats 


to master the tactics of manceuvre, while remaining to the end loyal to 
principle in the struggle for socialism. (II. 654) 


In December 1925 Stalin listed five sets of insoluble contradictions confront- 
ing the capitalist states: the contradictions between capital and labour, be- 
tween the imperialist powers and the colonial countries, between the victor- 
ious powers and the defeated, among the victorious powers themselves, and 
between the capitalist world and the USSR. And at the X Party Congress 
(March 1921) he had underlined the need for Soviet diplomacy to make use 
of the contradictions among the capitalist powers: 


The sense of the Narkomindel’s existence is to take account of all these 
contradictions, to base [Soviet diplomacy] on them, and to manceuvre 
within their framework’. (II. 663) 


The concomitant tactic is to draw the masses of all countries into the orbit of 
diplomacy. The old world, said Lenin, ‘has its old diplomacy which cannot 
believe that one can speak directly and openly’. He and Stalin stressed the 
importance of meeting bourgeois diplomacy with 


the ability to raise openly questions of political principle, to expose in every 
way the true positions of the imperialists, to compel them to give straight 
answers. 


In this way Lenin and Stalin have taught Soviet diplomacy, declares the 
outline, ‘to bring to nothing the designs of the imperalists for deceiving the 
masses’ (II. 654). Speaking of ‘Soviet foreign policy in regard to the encircle- 
ment by the imperialists’ the outline quotes Lenin’s words to Stalin in 1922: 


Greedy — that is what they are, and they hate one another deeply. 
They will come to blows. We don’t have to hurry anywhere. Our road is 
straight: we are for peace and concord but we are against enslavement and 
enslaving agreements. We must hold the steering wheel firmly and con- 
tinue on our road without submitting to flattery or threats. (II. 664) 


This statement of the basic features of Soviet foreign policy is followed by its 
history of over three decades, which is presented by the author in the three 
principal periods traced by Molotov:‘ from October 1917 to 1941; the years 
of the second world war, and the period of post-war construction. 


* * * 


In the first phase of the first period (1917-18) ‘the most important task of 
Soviet foreign policy was Russia’s exit from the imperialist war’ (II. 656). 
Its basic moves were the Peace Decree (I. 547-8) which is described as a 


4 Speech on the 30th anniversary of the revolution. 
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manifestation ‘of new principles in the forms and methods of diplomacy’; 
the proclamation “To All the Toiling Moslems of Russia and the East’ which 
presented the Soviets as guardians of the rights of dependent peoples; and 
the publication of the secret treaties (II. 787-8), defined by Lenin as ‘pro- 
paganda not in word but in deed’ (II. 788). This foreign policy offensive was 
coupled with the strategic retreat at Brest-Litovsk (I. 287-93), a long article 
on which shows that the German ‘diplomatic game was to give the Soviet 
formula of a non-annexationist peace a predatory substance’. Repeated 
mention is made of Soviet endeavours to draw the Allies into the negotiations, 
Their refusal to come in compelled Lenin to accept the ‘foul’ and ‘beastly’ 
peace. But he did so 


correctly appraising the existing military-strategic and political situation, 
and the perspectives of the development of international relations (II. 656), 


i.e. that German power was on the wane. 


The signature of the Brest peace made it possible to gain time, to 
utilize the contradictions ...in the imperialist camp, to decompose the 
forces of the enemy, to strengthen the young Soviet state. (II. 656) 


In the second phase (1919-21), Soviet foreign policy was mobilized to 
resist the armed intervention and blockade. Hence it reacted favourably to 
the Bullitt mission (I. 306-7) and to the Prinkipo Proposals although Moscow 
saw in them, as the Dictionary puts it, an Anglo-American desire to stop the 
Red Army and to legalize the current dismemberment of Russia (II. 457-8). 
The loss of territory in the Ukraine and Byelorussia was accepted in order to 
stabilize the Polish frontier of the RSFSR. Another means of piercing the 
hostile ring was the conclusion of peace treaties with Estonia (Lenin: ‘A 
window to Western Europe forced open by the Russian workers’), Lithuania, 
Latvia, Finland, Iran, Turkey and Afghanistan. Stalin is quoted as having 
noted in December 1921 the 


fact that the phase of overt war has been succeeded by the phase of ‘peace- 
ful’ struggle, that a certain mutual recognition and armistice have taken 
place between the Entente... and Russia. (II. 661-2) 


In the third phase (NEP, 1921-25), Soviet foreign policy was directed 
‘towards the establishment of normal political and economic relations with 
the states forming the capitalist encirclement’. This covers the commercial 
treaties with Britain, Germany, Italy and other countries, whose motives are 
interpreted as follows: 


The ruling circles of the capitalist states thereby acted on the hope (as 
expressed for instance by Lloyd George) that a resumption of trade with 
the RSFSR on the one hand, and the New Economic Policy on the other, 
would inevitably promote the bourgeois transformation of the Soviet 
state. (II. 563) 


The same purpose is seen in the attitude of the various governments in regard 
to Russia’s harvest failure of 1921. The activities of the American Relief 
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Administration are defined as having aimed at ‘economic and military recon- 
naissance’ (II. 663). But, says the outline, 


Lenin resolutely rebuffed the imperialist endeavours to realize their 
colonizing plans in Soviet Russia and their attempt to treat the Soviet state 
as an inferior partner. At the same time he laid down the programme on 
the basis of which it was then possible to establish normal economic and 
political relations between the Soviet state and the imperialist states. 
(II. 663) 


This attitude, it is explained, brought the Soviets to the Genoa Conference 
(I. 467-72). But ‘reactionary circles in France’ established, at the Warsaw 
Conference in March 1922, an anti-Soviet bloc, and took a leading part in the 
London Conference of Experts whose terms for talks with Russia are seen 
in the outline as seeking ‘the establishment of a régime of capitulations. . .’ 
(I. 468-9). The author shows Moscow countering this antagonistic bloc by a 
bloc of Soviet states (the Ukraine, the Russian Far Eastern Republic, Byelo- 
russia, Georgia, etc.), and by diplomatic efforts to split the common capitalist 
front. The edge of the Warsaw Treaty was blunted when the Narkomindel 
secured a co-ordination of policy for Genoa with Poland, Latvia and Estonia 
in regard to Eastern Europe. En route for Italy, the Soviet delegation sounded 
Berlin, and in Genoa Chicherin 


announced that the Soviet delegation, while remaining loyal to communist 
principles, recognized economic co-operation between the two systems .. . 
as essential for universal economic rehabilitation. (I. 470) 


The Dictionary details the Soviet proposals as an expression both of the 
policy of countering the London conditions and of seeking agreement on 
equal terms, and holds the ‘irreconcilable position of the Entente’ (I. 472) 
responsible for the fruitlessness of the Conference. An account of the 
Hague Conference (I. 435-8) describes the vicious circle represented by the 
Soviet refusal to grant compensations without credits, and Western un- 
willingness to consider credits without restitution of, or compensation for, 
socialized foreign property. It shows also how Krasin reached a concessionary 
agreement with Leslie Urquhart thus upsetting the common anti-Soviet 
front which the Conference had built up with Urquhart’s active participation. 
The outline claims that Genoa and the Hague were an 


important victory for Leninist foreign policy. The Soviet representatives 
succeeded at both conferences in beating back the onslaught of capitalist 


encirclement designed to force a colonial regime on the Soviet republic .. . 
(II. 664) 


The Dictionary recalls moreover that, during the Genoa discussions, the 
Soviet delegation succeeded in signing the Treaty of Rapallo (II. 485-6). 
Amongst the German motives for consenting to it is listed the desire to 
absorb the Russian market and break the Soviet foreign trade monopoly. 
But it is emphasized that the RSFSR achieved the establishment of diplo- 
matic relations with a Great Power and also the annulment of German claims 
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connected with socialized foreign property, thus making it more difficult for 
the Western governments to raise similar demands. Rapallo is appraised by 
the author as 


a blow against the managers of the Genoa Conference who had aimed at 
the isolation and enslavement of Soviet Russia. (II. 664) 


It 


signified a breach in the common hostile front of the capitalist states. (II. 
485) 


In 1924, according to Stalin’s interpretation, three factors — the contra- 
dictions among the imperialist powers, the internal consolidation of the Soviet 
state, and its popularity among the masses outside — brought about de jure 
recognition by Britain,’ France, Italy, Scandinavia, etc. In dealing with the 
Soviet-Chinese Agreement on the establishment of diplomatic relations, the 
Dictionary stresses the renunciation, without compensation, of all Tsarist 
Russian privileges and concessions in China, and that this was the first equal 
treaty with a Great Power made by China: ‘it signified a new era in China’s 
international relations’ (II. 707-9). This Treaty was ‘ardently welcomed’ by 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen (II. 779-82). The author speaks of the latter’s telegram of 
greetings to Lenin in 1918, his contact with the Soviet mission in Shanghai, 
and the communiqué which proclaimed his and the Soviet’s identity of 
views on mutual friendship. 


For the purpose of reorganizing the Kuomintang and the army, Sun 
invited Soviet instructors and advisers to Canton. From that time onwards, 
Sun pursued a firm policy of rapprochement with the USSR. (II. 781) 


Moscow’s influence in China was connected with the ‘final defeat of 
Japanese intervention and the consolidation of Soviet power in the Far East’ 
(II. 708). Short résumés of the Conferences of Dairen and Changchung in 
1921-22 (I. 530-1; II. 919-20) specify the military and diplomatic pressure 
by means of which Japan tried, in effect, to turn Eastern Siberia into a 
colony. They describe Soviet diplomacy resisting Tokio, offering economic 
concessions, yet twice preferring a rupture to the sacrifice of vital political 
and strategic positions. They show also Soviet diplomacy taking full advantage 
of Japan’s isolation after the Washington Conference and of Moscow’s en- 
hanced international status to secure, in the end, the evacuation of Vladivostok 
and the Maritime Province (1922) and Northern Sakhalin (1925) (II. 666). 
The statement that the Soviet-Japanese Convention of 1925, at the cost of 
oil, coal and other concessions to Japan, restored diplomatic relations and 
gave Moscow ‘a lengthy breathing space in the Far East’ (II. 746) shows that 
diplomatic compromises are not omitted. 

Nor does the Dictionary ignore setbacks such as the Soviet absence from 
the Washington Conference (I. 347-55), their exclusion from the Aland 


5 This section (II. 666) has a reference to the so-called ‘Comintern letter’. Soviet 
political literature uses this term rather than ‘Zinoviev letter’. See also History of 
Diplomacy, III, 296. 
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Islands Convention, or the limits imposed on Soviet participation in the 
Lausanne Conference which faced them with a Straits’ régime ‘violating the 
vital interests of the Black Sea Powers’ (I. 53). The Curzon Ultimatum,* 
defined as another attempt ‘to prevent the further consolidation of the Soviet 
State’ (I. 785) is said to have met with Russia’s readiness ‘while fully main- 
taining its position on major issues, to make concessions on secondary ones’ 
thus countering ‘the threat of fresh intervention’ (I. 786). Vol. I, column 428 
states that the Curzon Ultimatum was ‘a signal untying the hands of White- 
Guard organizations’ whose immediate target was the Soviet diplomat 
Vorovsky. We read how he was denied admission to the later stages of the 
Lausanne Conference (see footnote 6), harassed by the Swiss authorities and 
killed by a Russian emigré. There are more accounts of violations of Soviet 
missions — from the shooting of the envoy Kolomiitsev by anti-Bolshevik 
Russians in Persia in 1919 (I. 808-9) to the 1924 police raid on the Soviet 
trade representation in Berlin (II. 700-1), the Arcos incident (I. 180) and 
the assassination of Voikov in Warsaw in 1927 (I. 423-4). Elsewhere details 
are given about the difficulties which Litvinov, Krasin, Vorovsky and other 
envoys had to surmount in various capitals in order to obtain the usual 
diplomatic privileges and courtesies. 

The deterioration of Moscow’s international position after the improve- 
ment of 1921-24 can be traced from the articles on events starting about 
1925. The outline declares that, direct intervention having failed, the ten- 
dency for a common anti-Soviet front increased in the West. The Baldwin- 
Chamberlain Government’ is charged with efforts to draw Germany into 
the anti-Soviet orbit. The Dawes Plan* of 1924 (II. 406-9) is described as 
laying the economic basis of that policy. Its scheme for German reparations 
is summarized as having aimed at ‘the speediest possible restoration of German 
heavy industry and war industrial potential’ (II. 407): 


The Anglo-American authors of the Dawes Plan calculated that Ger- 
many would sell her industrial output to the Soviet Union and transmit 
the foreign exchange thus gained to the Western Powers on account of 
reparations. This served to underline that the ruling circles of the West 
had no objection to the economic and political expansion of German im- 
perialism to the East. At the same time the imperialists endeavoured 
through German economic intervention, to frustrate . . . Soviet indus- 
trialization . . . The Soviet Union was to remain an agrarian country and 
to be transformed into a food and raw-materials producing appendage of 
Germany and, through her, of world capital. (II. 407) 


From the same angle, the Locarno treaties (II. 56-9) are appraised as ‘the 
political superstructure’ of the Dawes Plan (II. 668). The starting point of 


® The Dictionary does not overlook the repeated foreign charges of Soviet propa- 
ganda (see I. 472, 785-6), nor the irritation caused to the British Government by the 
public polemics and programmes of Soviet diplomats abroad (I. 428). 

7 This designation is used repeatedly, probably to underline the Chamberlain 
tradition of anti-Sovietism. 

® Mention is made of General Dawes’ directorship of the biggest Chicago bank, of 
oo Young’s presidency of the General Electric Company, and their association with 

organ. 
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Locarno is seen in Germany’s proposal to underwrite the status quo in the 
West without any corresponding guarantees for Eastern Europe. 


This answered fully the political purposes of the British imperialists who, 
by their own refusal to guarantee the eastern borders of Germany, were 
clearly indicating to reborn German imperialism the direction which 
England wanted future German aggression to take. (II. 56) 

... the ‘pacification’ of Western Europe freed Britain’s hands for an active 
world policy, and in the first place for a policy of isolating and encircling 
the Soviet Union. (II. 58) 


As illustrations of these trends are quoted the 1927 crisis 


when the Baldwin-Chamberlain Government resorted to a step such as the 
organization . . . of the police raid on Arcos and the Soviet trade mission, 
thereby provoking a rupture of Anglo-Soviet diplomatic and commercial 
relations (II. 668), 


the assassination of Voikov, the attack on the Soviet Embassy in Peking, the 
armed clash over the Chinese Eastern Railway with the resultant breach in 
Sino-Soviet relations in 1929 (I. 767; II. 918), and Briand’s plan for ‘Pan- 
Europe’ which ‘was intended to unify the whole of Europe under French 
leadership against the USSR’ (II. 670). 

One of the principal Soviet methods of meeting this situation was the 
industrialization of the country. The Dictionary quotes Stalin’s statement 
of 1925: 


... we have not the slightest intention of turning into an agrarian country 
for the benefit of any other country whatever . . . We shall ourselves pro- 
duce machines and other means of production . . . In this respect the 
Dawes Plan stands on feet of clay. (II. 407) 


Another method was expressed by the non-aggression and neutrality pacts 
with Turkey, Germany, the Baltic States, Poland, France, etc.; the Soviet 
resolution for the peaceful co-existence of the two systems at the International 
Conference in Geneva; and Litvinov’s draft ‘Convention for Immediate, 
Complete and Universal Disarmament’ in 1927. A further means of improving 
the position and prestige of the USSR was the adherence to the Kellog Pact,° 


® The Dictionary recalls that the Soviet Union was neither officially informed of, 
nor asked to participate in, the preliminary negotiations. ‘A number of reservations 
to the pact made by individual partners led to the assumption that the failure to draw 
the USSR in was designed to create a hostile anti-Soviet coalition and to preserve full 
freedom of action for a possible war against her.’ Foreign Commissar Chicherin, 
stating in the press that it was not yet too late to invite the Soviet Union, told the 
authors of the pact that their ‘future behaviour with regard to the USSR would serve 
to indicate whether their real aim was peace or the preparation of war’. The other 
Powers decided to admit the USSR without, however, letting her sign the Pact 
simultaneously with the original participants. Though juridically adherence was 
indistinguishable from signature, ‘the procedure proposed for the USSR had to a 
certain degree a discriminatory character’. Nevertheless the Soviet government— 
determined as always to escape isolation—accepted and was actually the first to ratify 
the Pact (I. 772-3). 
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the signature of the Moscow Protocol (II. 186), and, notably, the resumption 
of relations with Britain. 

The next phase (1933-39) is identified with the ‘persistent and protracted 
Soviet struggle for . . . the strengthening of collective security’ (II. 671). 
The outbreak of war in Manchuria is noted as 


a preparation of suitable positions by the Japanese imperialists for the 
seizure of North China and an attack on the USSR (II. 670). 


In the article on the Lytton Commission (II. 40-1) it is stated that 


the inactivity of the League of Nations was due to the policy of its principal 
members, primarily Britain who reckoned that Japanese aggression would 
weaken Soviet influence in the Far East and lead to war between the USSR 
and Japan. (II. 41)'° 


The outline also notes that ‘a second focus of war was created in Central 
Europe by Hitlerite Germany’ (II. 671), restates the Soviet interpretation of 
the Four Power Pact (II. 300-2) as a ‘collusion of the British and French 
Governments with German and Italian fascism’ (II. 671) and quotes Stalin’s 
definition of Soviet foreign policy at the XVII Party Congress (Jan. 1934) as 


a policy of maintaining peace and strengthening trade relations with all 
countries . . . But we are not afraid of threats and are prepared to repay 
the fomenters of war blow for blow. 


It adds that the completion of the first five-year plan 


had immense international consequences. It influenced the decision o 
the US Government to resume normal relations with the Soviet Union 
(II. 672)" 


Molotov is invoked as stating that diplomatic recognition by Roosevelt was 
‘the greatest (krupneishi) success of Soviet foreign policy’ (II. 672). As for 
the ‘ruling circles of Britain and France’ — the outline claims that they had 
been induced by the Narkomindel between 1926 and 1932 


to modify their tactics and to seek agreement with the USSR (II. 671). 


Though this could probably be said with greater justification of the phase 
beginning in 1933, the fact is that in 1934 the USSR was invited to join the 
League of Nations (II. 22-30).'* The Soviet attitude to the League (‘despite 
all its colossal shortcomings’) is formulated by a quotation from Stalin: the 
USSR was going to support the League if it ‘proved able to impede, to some 
extent, the cause of war and promote, in some degree, the cause of peace’ 
(II. 27). Soviet efforts for collective security are illustrated in the outline 
by the quest for an Eastern Locarno, the conclusion of the Treaties Defining 
the Aggressor, and the Mutual Assistance Pacts with Czechoslovakia and 
France. The latter, however, having affixed its signature 


10 the USA, too, is blamed for not having gone ‘beyond protest’. 

11'The common interest in preserving the Far Eastern status quo against Japanese 
aggression is not mentioned here. 

12 See second instalment of this review. 
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under pressure of democratic opinion at home and... chiefly for the 
purpose of increasing the weight of France for the coming negotiations with 
Germany 


delayed ratification, 


while Ambassador Frangois-Poncet was instructed by Laval to assure 
Hitler that France was ready to sacrifice the Pact with the USSR to an 
understanding with Germany. (II. 733-4) 


In the discussion of the Abyssinian War, the Hoare-Laval Plan (II. 899), the 
absence of oil sanctions and non-closure of the Suez Canal are contrasted 
with the Soviet ‘position of principle . . . alien to all imperialism’ (II. 27-8). 
The summary of the Spanish War recalls Stalin’s telegram to the com- 
munist leader José Diaz in November 1936: 


The toilers of the Soviet Union are doing but their duty in giving all 
possible assistance to the revolutionary masses of Spain. They are con- 
scious that Spain’s liberation from the yoke of fascist reactionaries is not 
the private task of the Spaniards, but the common cause of all advanced 
and progressive mankind. (II. 673) 


A special article re-states the Soviet interpretation of ‘Non-Intervention’ (II. 
219-26): 


Britain at that time was ruled by the ‘Cliveden set’ (Chamberlain, Hali- 
fax, the Astors, etc.), and France by the clique of Daladier and Bonnet." 
Blinded by rabid hatred of communism, both cliques nurtured the idea of 
turning the sharp edge of fascist aggression to the East, i.e. against the 
Soviet Union. Hence... the British and French Governments decided 
that, although the entrenchment of the fascist powers on the Iberian 
Peninsula represented a certain danger to them, it was nevertheless not 
worth while to quarrel with Germany and Italy over Spain as this would 
spoil their ‘great gamble’ with the fascist powers in the sphere of European 
politics.1¢ (II. 220) 


The Soviet position, on the other hand, was one of ‘unswerving defence of 
the legal Republican Government...’ The author says that when the USSR 
in the Non-Intervention Committee failed ‘to stop or at least considerably to 
reduce German-Italian aid to the rebels’, she formally assumed freedom of 
action. It was her policy ‘consistently, throughout the war’ (II. 226) that 
Madrid should be at liberty to purchase arms. The Soviet people organized 
mass collections for, and sent food ships to, Republican Spain. The USSR 
stayed in the Non-Intervention Committee despite the latter’s failures 
because 


the USSR set itself the task above all to utilize the work of the Committee 
for the mobilization of the democratic elements of the world in defence of 


13 The sharp portraits of these statesmen will be reviewed in the next instalment. 
14'The USA, though formally uninvolved, is said to have ‘pursued, in effect, the 
same policy ... and is no less responsible for it than Britain and France’ (II. 221). 
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the Spanish Republic. Direct Soviet participation in the Committee 
offered great possibilities in this respect: every step, every manceuvre, 
every intrigue of the obvious or hidden enemies of democracy served as a 
means of directing public attention to their base machinations. 


The failure ‘to improve the position of the Spanish Republic’ is ascribed to the 
minority position of the Soviet Union. But owing to the unanimity principle 


it was fully possible to forestall the adoption of decisions which would have 
worsened the position of the Republican Government . . . By voting sys- 
tematically against the various proposals of Germany, Italy, Britain and 
France . . . the Soviet representatives frustrated a whole series of attempts 
by the imperialist powers to accelerate Franco’s victory. (II. 225-6) 


The Dictionary further draws attention to the formation of the Rome- 
Berlin Axis (Oct. 1936) and the German-Japanese ‘Anti-Comintern Pact’ 
(Nov.) as having determined the direction of Soviet foreign policy during 
that phase. The ‘Anti-Comintern Pact’ is described 


as the official formalization of the bloc of aggressors which came into being 
in the middle ’thirties. Its design was, while playing on the anti-Soviet 
sentiments and prejudices in various countries under the pretext of struggle 
against the Comintern, actually to conduct intensive preparations for war 
not only against the USSR, but also against Britain, France, the USA and 
other states. 


The author quotes Stalin’s remarks on the Pact: 


Nowadays it is not quite so easy to break loose from the chain and 
plunge straight into war, in disregard of all kinds of treaties, in disregard 
of public opinion . . . That is why the fascist managers (zapravily), before 
plunging into war, decided to condition public opinion in a certain way, 
i.e. to confuse and deceive it . . . War against the interests of Britain, 
France, the USA! Fiddlesticks! ‘We’ are waging war on the Comintern, 
and not against those states. If you do not believe us, read the ‘Anti- 
Comintern Pact’. . . (I. 170) 


The outline notes the Soviet Mutual Aid Pact with the People’s Republic 
of Mongolia (March 1936) and the Non-Aggression Treaty with China 
(August 1937) as designed to stem the spread of Japanese aggression (II. 
673-4). During the Austrian Anschluss (I. 171-4; II. 962) 


the Soviet Government proposed the convocation of an international con- 
ference . . . for the adoption of measures against the spread of aggression. 
The British Chamberlain Government rejected this suggestion . . . thereby 
encouraging Hitler to further annexations. (II. 674) 


The long survey of the Munich Agreement (II. 195-9) re-states the Soviet 
indictment of Western policy made in Falsifiers of History and similar publi- 
cations. Recounting the occasions on which the USSR ‘informed the 
Czechoslovak and French Governments of its readiness to fulfil unreservedly 
its obligations under the Soviet-Czechoslovak Pact’, it adds that 
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Stalin stated to K. Gottwald that the Soviet Union was prepared to give 
Czechoslovakia military aid, even if France should fail to do so, but on 
condition that Czechoslovakia defended herself and asked for Soviet 
assistance. Gottwald informed Benes to that effect. But the ruling clique 
of the Czechoslovak bourgeoisie, afraid for its class interests, preferred 
capitulation. (II. 198) 


Discussing the rejection of the Soviet proposal for a conference (spring 1939), 
the outline says: 


Chamberlain was apprehensive that such a conference would complicate 
his understanding with the aggressor for which he was still striving. The 
international situation was deteriorating. This faced the Soviet Govern- 
ment with new and more complicated tasks in foreign policy. It required 


that an experienced and popular (populyarny) politician should be at the 
head of the Narkomindel. (II. 675) 


This is one of the few high-level references to the replacement of Litvinov 
by Molotov, and the situation facing the latter is defined thus: 


The whole course of negotiations between the USSR on the one hand 
and Britain and France on the other leaves no doubt that . . . the British 
and French were not interested in an agreement with the Soviet Union. 
(II. 675) 

Apart from deceiving public opinion in their countries, Chamberlain 
and Daladier hoped to utilize the Moscow negotiations as a means of 
pressure on Hitler so as to compel him in the end to compromise with 
Britain and France. (II. 174)* 

The disinclination of Britain and France to conclude an effective and 
equal treaty with the USSR (II. 175) 


is seen in the dispatch to Moscow of comparitively minor British and French 
officials and officers with insufficient authority to negotiate; the Western 
refusal to guarantee Finland and the Baltic States and to safeguard the USSR 
against ‘indirect aggression’; the difficulties over a military convention, and 
so forth (II. 173-6). 


All this produced a situation in which, by the end of August, the com- 
plete fiasco of the Moscow talks became evident . . . ‘For, side by side with 
the overt negotiations with the USSR, the British conducted back-stage 
negotiations with Germany to which they attributed an incomparably greater 
significance’ (Falsifiers of History). 

Taking account of this double-game of British-French diplomacy, the 
Soviet Government was compelled to take steps so as to safeguard the 
security of the USSR. The conclusion of the Soviet-German Treaty of 
Non-Aggression . . . upset all the designs of the ruling circles of Britain 
and France .. . (II. 176). 

15 The author reproduces a report from the German Ambassador to Britain that in 
London ‘there predominated the impression that the contacts with other governments 
. . are but a means in reserve (reservnoye sredstvo) to achieve a genuine reconciliation 


with Germany, and that these contacts will be dropped as soon as the «ne important 
and worthy aim will be reached—the agreement with Germany’ (II. 174-5). 
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The Dictionary, underlining that this Treaty was due to German initiative 
(II. 675), quotes from Falsifiers of History: 


When the German Government approached the Soviet Government .. . 
the alternatives facing the USSR were these: either to accept the German 
proposals . . . in self-defence and thereby secure for the Soviet Union con- 
tinued peace for a certain period ... or to decline the German offer thereby 
enabling the fomentors of war in the Western camp immediately to drive 
(vtravit) the Soviet Union into an armed conflict with Germany in cir- 
cumstances totally unfavourable to the USSR, under conditions of com- 
plete isolation. (II. 699) 

The imperialists of the United States, Britain and France hoped . . . to 
incite Hitlerite Germany against the USSR, while themselves keeping out 
of the war. These insidious plans did not materialize owing to the vigilance 
of Soviet diplomacy. Hitlerite Germany dealt its first blow in the West, 
against Britain and France. (II. 220) 


* * * 


The outline then proceeds to discuss the second major period of Soviet 
foreign policy, that of the second world war. Since 


the Soviet Union, in concluding the Non-Aggression Pact with Germany, 
did not doubt for a moment that, sooner or later, Hitler would attack the 
USSR (II. 676), 


the first task of that period was ‘to create an “‘Eastern’’ front against Hitlerite 


aggression’ (II. 676). This included, ‘after the disintegration of the Polish 
landlords’ state’, the occupation of Western Ukraine and Western Byelorussia, 
the strategic improvements in Finland after the Russo-Finnish war, the 
return of Bessarabia, the transfer of Bukovina (‘the majority of whose popula- 
tion are Ukrainians’, II. 677) and the entry of the Baltic States into the 
Soviet Union (II. 676-7). As a result, “by 1941, the Soviet armed forces 
stood several hundred kilometres further west than in 1939’ (II. 700). As 
for Soviet policy in the Far East, it is discussed in the article on the Neutrality 
Treaty with Japan of 1941: 


In the conditions created by the policy of ‘appeasing’ the aggressor 
pursued in the preceding years by the USA and Britain in their endeavours 
to drive Japan into war with the USSR,” the Soviet-Japanese Pact could 
contribute, to a certain degree, to the inviolability of the Soviet frontiers. 
Such a pact, moreover, upset the plans of Hitlerite Germany for a Japanese 
attack on the USSR simultaneously with that by the Reich. (II. 747) 


At the same time, as the Dictionary shows, ‘the Soviet Government was 
watching closely the moves of Nazi Germany in the Balkans’ (II. 677). It 
illustrates the mounting tension with Germany by the Soviet Treaty of 
Friendship with Yugoslavia, which is described as a ‘warning to Hitlerite 


‘* The outline states that in 1938 and 1939 ‘two attempts were made to unleash an 
armed conflict in the Far East through Japanese aggression against the Soviet Union’. 
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Germany’ (II. 678), and by Moscow’s rebuke to Hungary for her invasion 
of Yugoslavia. When Germany occupied and drew into the Axis Hungary, 
Rumania and Bulgaria, ‘the Soviet Government expressed its sharply negative 
attitude to these acts of aggression’ (II. 743). The author makes no mention 
of the direct Soviet-German relations during that sultry period. There is no 
reference, for instance, to Molotov’s encounters with Hitler and Ribbentrop 
in Berlin (Nov. 1940). 

The war with Germany, the outline states, set Soviet foreign policy the 
task of creating a broad anti-Nazi coalition. Mentioning the agreements with 
Britain and America, the Pacts with Poland and Czechoslovakia and the 
Moscow Conference which ‘testified . . . to the establishment of co-operation 
among the three Great Powers’ (II. 179), the author discusses the question 
of the second front in Europe: ‘in 1941-44 the main attention of Soviet 
foreign policy was concentrated on this important problem.’ But despite 
repeated representations and ‘the obligations entered into, the second front 
was not opened either in 1942 or 1943’ (II. 679). A warmer note, however, 
is sounded in the evaluation of the Foreign Ministers’ Conference in Moscow 
after Stalingrad’? (I. 179-80); the Teheran Conference (II. 804-5) which 


demonstrated the futility of the calculations of Hitlerite diplomacy on a 
split in the Allied camp. This Conference played a great part in the con- 
solidation of the British-Soviet-American coalition . . . (II. 805); 


and the Crimea Conference (I. 839-43) which, having 
co-ordinated the military plans of the three Allied powers . . . laid down 


the basic principles of concerted policy . . . for the organization of lasting 
peace and a system of international security. (I. 839) 


The author stresses the formulation of ‘a united . . . policy on the post-war 
status of Germany’, on UNO, on Poland and Yugoslavia; and the adoption 
of the ‘Declaration on Liberated Europe’ whereby 


Britain and the USA, adhering to the viewpoint of the Soviet Union, 
had to abandon their support of the reactionary emigré governments . . . 
This created the premises for the democratic rejuvenation of Europe and 
the development of broad mass activity. (I. 841) 

The Crimea Conference . . . was the culmination of the co-operation of 
the USSR, the USA and Britain, and demonstrated patently that, with 
the good will of . . . the Big Three, an agreed solution of the most difficult 
military and political problems proved to be possible. (I. 843) 


Soviet diplomatic activity during the war included, as the outline recounts, 
systematic endeavours to broaden Moscow’s international links by establish- 
ing diplomatic relations with New Zealand, Italy, the Near Eastern countries 
and most of the Latin American republics; by the new contacts with the 
former Axis satellites and by alliances with France, Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. Another section gives what is probably the fullest exposition of the 


17'The outline lists as one of the direct effects of Stalingrad intensified German 
peace overtures in Britain and the USA via Lisbon and Switzerland. 
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Soviet declaration of war on Japan. We learn that the latter, contrary to her 
1941 pledges, did not abandon her concessions in Northern Sakhalin until 
1944. Moreover 


Japan not only fought against the allies of the USSR — Britain and the 
USA, but kept her largest army on the frontiers of the Soviet Union, 
immobilizing the latter’s forces far from the Soviet-German front and 
thereby aiding Hitlerite Germany. (II. 748) 


Elsewhere (II. 443) it is stated that Japan ‘was preparing to attack the 
USSR’.'* The author emphasizes that Britain and America invited the 
USSR to come in. The terms of the corresponding secret agreement are 
listed in the Crimea article (I. 842-43). Column 710 (vol. II) contains the 
Soviet-Chinese Treaty of Alliance (August 1945) with the agreements on Port 
Arthur, Dalny and the Chinese Eastern Railway. And so, says the Dictionary, 


after the victory over Japan . . . the Soviet Government fully secured its 
economic and strategic positions in the Far East. (II. 746) 


Considering this in conjunction with the military victories in Europe and 
the diplomatic results of the Crimea Conference, there seems no lack of 
justification in the claim that 


the Soviet Union emerged from the deadly grapple with Hitlerite Germany 
and imperialist Japan mightier than it had been before; it had secured itself 
for the future against potential aggression by Germany in the West and 
Japan in the East. (II. 683-4) 


* * * 


In the discussion of the third period of Soviet foreign policy the interest 
centres (although this is not explicitly stated) on the way it strove to maintain 
and consolidate these wartime gains. Even before the cease-fire 


the Soviet Government . . . applied great efforts to ensure that the new 
organization (UNO) should avoid the defects of the League. (II. 684) 


At San Francisco (II. 587-90) Molotov defeated plans to give the Assembly 
the same rights as the Security Council or even to subordinate the Council 
to the Assembly (II. 588). Although 


a bloc of delegates . . . behind whom stood the ruling circles of the USA, 
Great Britain and France . . . opposed the principle of unanimity of the 
permanent members of the Security Council (II. 589), 


it was nevertheless adopted owing to the Soviet stand. As in other connections, 
the Dictionary draws attention to the 


agreed solutions arrived at by the four Great Powers on the principles and 
tasks of the new international organization. (II. 684) 


18 There is no reference to Moscow’s interest in sharing in the Far Eastern settle- 
ment. 
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From the same viewpoint it dwells on ‘the historic Conference’ of Potsdam 
(II. 444-9), stressing in particular the concerted decisions on Germany; 
reparations; the transfer of Koenigsberg to the USSR (elsewhere this is 
motivated by security considerations), with special mention of promises made 
by the US President and the British Prime Minister to support this at the 
peace settlement; the drawing of the Oder-Neisse line; the exclusion of 
Franco Spain from UNO; and the recognition of the need for a new Straits’ 
Convention. 


The decisions of the Potsdam Conference proved that it was possible 
to preserve the co-operation of the three Great Powers for the organization 
of the post-war world. The Soviet Union was and remains the most con- 
sistent fighter for the exact and unswerving fulfilment of these decisions . . . 
However the Governments of the USA and Britain began soon after the 
Potsdam Conference, to orientate themselves towards a re-examination 
and revision of the Potsdam decisions. (II. 448-9) 


Hence, says the outline, 


the entire post-war period is characterized by the sharp struggle of Soviet 
diplomacy . . . for the realization of the decisions taken jointly by the 
Great Powers. (II. 686-7) 


The authors give a detailed survey of the sessions of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers (II. 625-50), accusing the Western governments of a desire to liqui- 
date the Council as an instrument of co-operation. : The suggestion to hold a 
session of the Council (including China) on a peace treaty with Japan was 
rejected by Britain and America 


who thereby showed their intention to postpone the peace settlement in 
the Far East so as to turn Japan into a military and political place d’armes 
of American imperialism. (II. 627-8) 


The same picture of Soviet diplomatic combat emerges from the presentation 
of UNO (II. 266-85) which contains sharp criticism of its 


shortcomings due to the tendencies of . . . the USA and Britain to utilize 
the organization in their narrow group interests, disregarding the interests 
of international co-operation on the basis of the principles of the Statute. 
(II. 284) 


The most serious shortcomings are seen in the failures to reduce armaments 
and prohibit weapons of mass destruction; the presence of foreign forces on 
the territory of member states; ‘the act of aggression against the Indonesian 
people by Holland — a member of UNO’; the Spanish question, in which 


the USA and the countries following in the wake of American policy 
proved that they are interested in the preservation of a focus of fascism in 
Europe (II. 278); 


the retention by Britain and the USA of the Iranian question on the Security 
Council agenda ‘a long time after its complete settlement and the Iranian 
request for its removal from the agenda’; and the British and American 
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attempts ‘to carry through a number of practical measures outside of, and by- 
passing UNO?’ (II. 284-5), such as the Truman Doctrine and the Marshall 
Plan.?® 

The Truman Doctrine is regarded as being ‘directed against the demo- 
cratic elements and towards the support of reactionary forces in the whole 
world’. Its ‘immediate aim . . . was to secure for the USA the dominant 
positions in the Near and Middle East’ (II. 829). The Marshall Plan (II. 409- 
413) is appraised as a continuation of the Truman Doctrine and as aiming 


to clamp together a bloc of states tied to the USA by obligations, and to 
furnish American credits as the price for the abandonment by the Euro- 
pean states of their economic and subsequently their political independence. 
The basis of the ‘Marshall Plan’ is the restoration of the industrial regions 
of Western Germany controlled by the American monopolies. (II. 409)” 
In so far as the USA hoped, by means of this Plan, to sever from the 
USSR the people’s democracies and, at the same time, to make the ‘Marshall 
Plan’ the basis of the anti-Soviet military-political bloc in Europe, the 
‘Marshall Plan’ is of a glaringly anti-Soviet character. (II. 412) 


This attempt ‘to split the anti-imperialist camp . . . was a fiasco’ (II. 412). 
But it was followed by the Western bloc, ‘then, in accordance with instruc- 
tions from US diplomacy’ (II. 412), by the North Atlantic Pact and US 
plans for ‘other aggressive military alliances against the USSR and the 
people’s democracies — the Mediterranean bloc . . . the Pacific bloc, ete.’ 
(II. 412-13). The outline adds that their purpose is to enable American 
monopoly capital 


to dictate its will to the Soviet Union and thereby to facilitate the realization 
of its plans for world domination. (II. 655) 


But 


after the second world war the peoples in a number of countries in Europe 
and Asia liquidated their reactionary régimes which were hostile to the 
USSR, and replaced them by people’s democracies. The USSR has 
gained in them reliable friends and genuine allies. This has introduced 
most fundamental (cheresvychaino sushchestvenniye) changes in the problem 
of the capitalist encirclement of the Soviet Union. (II. 655) 


This brings into relief the fact that in 1945-48 the USSR signed a series of 
‘economic and political treaties of utmost importance with the new demo- 
cracies’ (II. 685; see also II. 646-7, 695-6, 718-23). The latter are given much 


1® There is no mention of Korea, except in the short entry on Trygve Lie (II, 16-17) 
who ‘made use of his post in order to support actively the action of the aggressors by 
helping them to mask the intervention in Korea with the flag of the United Nations’. 

*° This theme is elaborated in detail in A. Leontiev, Jmperializm Dollara v Zapadnoi 
Evrope (Dollar Imperialism in Western Europe), 1949; M. V. Lavrichenko ‘Plan 
Marshalla’ i Razoreniye Selskovo Khozaistva Zapadnoi Evropy (The ‘Marshall Plan’ 
and the Ruin of the Agricultural Economy of Western Europe), 1950; Prof. N. N. 
Lubimov Mezhdunarodny Kapitalistichesky Kredit—Orudiye Imperialisticheskoi 
Agressii (International Capitalist Credit—a weapon of Imperialist Aggression), 1951, 
Pp. 111-54. 
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prominence in the article on the Paris Peace Conference of 1946. That Con- 
ference, says the Dictionary, differed from the Conference of 1919-20 for 


this time the presence of the USSR deprived capitalist diplomacy of the 
monopoly which it enjoyed in the organization of the post-war régime in 
1919-20 .. . The Peace Conference became the arena of an extraordinarily 
sharp and tense diplomatic battle . . . The Western Powers wanted to 
utilize the peace settlement so as to weaken and disorganize the new 
democracies, to sow dissensions and differences among them, to create for 
British-American capital the possibility of continuous interference in the 
economic life of these countries, to frustrate the influence and prestige of 
the Soviet Union. (II. 322) 

The mechanical majority of the Paris Conference met at dagger’s point 
every request from the democratic countries. (II. 324) 


The approach to territorial, frontier, Danubian, reparations and economic 
problems is seen in the same light, while the ‘European International Court 
of Human Rights’ is defined as ‘a weapon of continuous intervention in the 
internal affairs of the new democracies’ (II. 325). But 


Soviet counter-action prevented™ the Anglo-American bloc from realiz- 
ing its plans in regard to . . . Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria and Finland.” 
Owing to the support of the Soviet Union and Stalin personally, the 
people’s democracies were enabled to free themselves from fascism, to 
consolidate . . . the democratic régimes and to take the road of socialism. 
The conclusion of Friendship and Mutual Aid Treaties between the Soviet 
Union and each of the people’s democracies, and subsequently the Friend- 
ship and Mutual Aid Pacts among the latter have consolidated the demo- 
cratic camp and strengthened the position of the popular democracies in 
their struggle for political, economic and state independence. (II. 687) 

This fact, side by side with the growth of the influence of the democratic 
forces in a number of other countries, raises doubts as to the possibility 
of organizing the ‘capitalist encirclement’ in its pre-war form — which 
does not, of course, eliminate the danger of military intervention against 
the USSR by the aggressive blocs. (II. 655) 


Nevertheless the outline ends on the possibility of peace: 


Although the conflict between the USSR on the one hand and the 
United States, Great Britain and France on the other in the German 
question as well as their fundamental divergencies in other most important 
(vazhneishim) economic, social and political problems are rooted in pro- 
found contradictions of principle between two social systems — imperialism 
and socialism, there still remains (vse yeshcho ostayotsia) the possibility of 
co-operation between these two basic economic systems. (II. 688) 


* * * 


21 Mention is also made of the occasions when the Soviet Union was outvoted, see II. 
327. 
22 In the article on the Crimea Conference it is emphasized that Soviet policy pre- 
vailed in regard to Poland and Yugoslavia. 
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The Dictionary, essentially a work of reference, does not claim to be com- 
plete. The absence of material on Korea has already been noted. The same 
applies to the Soviet conflict with Yugoslavia: there is no mention of it in the 
biography of E. Kardelj in the first volume (which appeared in 1948). One 
would have been interested to read about new leaders such as Rakoszi, 
Dimitrov, Bierut, Gottwald and the influence they undoubtedly have on the 
foreign policy of their countries.** No reference is made to the political 
implications of Hiroshima. More statistical data (especially underlying such 
instruments of policy as the Dawes Plan or the Marshall Plan), and quotations 
from speeches and programmatic pronouncements of Western statesmen 
would have been useful as illustrations of the policies which are attributed 
to Britain, the USA, Germany, etc. A criticism from outside readers would 
probably be that the Dictionary, while presenting Soviet foreign policy, does 
not discuss how that policy appears to other governments. But this is not 
the purpose of the authors. What they do is to make a case and argue a cause. 
If the presentation, except for some points, contains no strikingly new facts, 
it has the compensatory merit of giving the practice of Soviet foreign policy 
in direct relation to its theory. It depicts the operations of Soviet diplomatic 
strategy and tactics both in concrete situations and with regard to long term 
aims. It paints a picture of international conduct which combines firmness 
of principle with flexibility in meeting particular contingencies on the way 
to its goal. The picture is clear and consistent enough to throw doubt on 
current assertions that the ways of the Kremlin are ‘unintelligible’ and ‘un- 
predictable’. Whether or not one approves of its contents and colour, the 
outline has the authenticity of self-portrayal. 

W. GOTTLIEB 


In view of the importance of this book, we are publishing in the next issue, in 
addition to the concluding section of W. Gottlieb’s report, an evaluation by E. H. Carr 
of the Dictionary’s treatment of the inter-war period‘ and we hope to follow this up 
with contributions on other aspects in subsequent issues.—EppD. 





LEGAL PAPERS 


Uchonye Zapisky (Papers), Leningrad State University, Legal Sciences 
Series, vol. I, 1949. Editor, A. V. Venediktov. 

This yearbook contains a number of contributions from various fields of 
law. Civil Law is represented by S. I. Asknazy’s paper on ‘General Questions 
of Methodology in Civil Law’, and by a chapter (‘On the Protection of 
Socialist State Property in Civil Law’) from Venediktov’s book on Socialist 
State Ownership. In the field of Labour Law we find an article by V. M. 
Dogadov — “The Marxist Classics on Labour Protection Legislation in a 
Capitalist System’, and one by Ya. I. Davidovich on ‘Soviet Labour Law 


*3 The entries on Mao Tse-tung, Chou En-lai, Ho Chin Min, Anna Pauker, Enver 
Hojza, Fierlinger, Modzielewski etc. will be discussed in the second instalment of this 
review. 
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during the Great Patriotic War’. Some contributions are devoted to issues 
of International Law: P. L. Bobrov, “The Recognition of the Soviet State 
in International Law’; V. K. Raikher, ‘Legal Problems of Reparations’; M. Ya. 
Rapoport, ‘Problems of International Law and the Proceedings against the 
main Japanese War Criminals’; this last paper is an elaboration of a lecture 
read by the author to the Soviet lawyers participating in the Tokio Inter- 
national Military Tribunal, in November 1946. There are two historical 
contributions: K. N. Mironenko, “The Council of Ministers under the 
Tsarist Proclamation of October 1905’, and L. I. Dembo, “The Juridical 
Nature of Feudal Ownership of Land’. Space does not allow us to review 
here more than a few of the articles, and I have selected these for their topical 
interest to the Western legal theorist rather than for their respective scientific 
merits. 

We hope eventually to discuss Venediktov’s book, and I will not, therefore, 
dwell at any great length on his article. Most of the theoretical problems 
attracting the attention of Soviet students of Civil Law derive from the fact that 
the existing Civil Code was enacted under the NEP in 1922; issues of interpre- 
tation arise from the fact that the typical civil law-suit of today (i.e. between 
state enterprises) is very different from that characteristic at the time of the 
enactment of the Code (i.e. between state ownership and private enterprise), 
when incase of doubt the Supreme Court would decide in favour of state owner- 
ship.’ In this connection the Court established the rule that there is no time 
limit for reclaiming alienated state property from an (illegitimate) private posses- 
sor (negative prescription), and that no ownership can be acquired (except by 
the state for lost property) by the mere lapse of time (positive prescription). 
The decision became controversial in the late ’thirties, when legal theorists 
were mainly interested in the protection of private ownership in consumers’ 
goods, and again during the war when — especially in the territories occupied 
by the enemy — alienation of public property became a serious issue. Vene- 
diktov supports the current interpretation of the law in favour of state enter- 
prises to the length of applying it even to disputes between state and co- 
operative enterprises (p. 198). He opposes, however, the current judicial 
application of the doctrine according to which the state acquires ownership 
of all goods lost to their legitimate owner because of the negative prescription, 
while the (illegitimate) possessor fails to acquire ownership through the 
absence of positive prescription in Soviet law: Venediktov suggests that 
positive prescription should be introduced in the new Civil Code; the legal 


1 pp. 189-90. There is also an interesting change in the approach to co-operative 
and private property: in 1925 the Civil Law Chamber of the Supreme Court of the 
RSFSR did not permit a consumers’ co-operative to apply those privileges granted by 
art. 60 of the Civil Code, which favours state enterprises in reclaiming alienated pro- 
perty from a bowa-fide acquirer. But as early as 1929 commentators suggested a 
different approach because of the changed position of the co-operatives in Soviet 
economic life, i.e. their complete subordination to state planning. When in 1942, 
however, the Supreme Court of the USSR had to decide an analogous law-suit (of a 
kolkhoz) it preferred not to overrule the decision of 1925; the return of the property 
to the kolkhoz was secured by application of the criminal legislation enacted in 1932 
which had put co-operative and state property on an equal footing as regards an 
acquirer’s obligation to ensure the validity of the seller’s title. 
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owner should have the right to reclaim his property (in kind) even after he 
has lost, by prescription, his right to sue for compensation. Venediktov’s 
main interest is devoted to the application of the doctrine to disputes between 
state enterprises: he agrees with the practice of the State Arbitration, which 
rejects claims for a return of the property of one state enterprise kept by 
another state enterprise (for example, after an order has been cancelled, or 
in the way of conventional fines) because of negative prescription. According 
to Venediktov, this practice works as an incentive to state enterprises to follow 
up their claims quickly; but he also demands that an enterprise which became 
enriched through its counter-agent’s failure to sue in time, should be debited 
by the Arbitrators with a contribution to the state budget corresponding to 
its illegitimate gain.* 

Amongst the two contributions dealing with Criminal Law,’ that by Shar- 
gorodsky deals with the various grammatical, logical and historical devices 
used by the judge to establish the legislator’s intention. The author makes 
full use of foreign and ancient legal theory, and like every continental lawyer, 
he regards recourse to the parliamentary etc. history of a law, and to con- 
temporary utterances of the political leaders from which the legislator’s 
intentions may be grasped, as a most legitimate means of interpretation. 
Attacking the supporters of a law-creating capacity of the judiciary, Shar- 
gorodsky firmly denies the right of the Soviet courts, including the highest, 
to create precedents.‘ On the other hand he knows that Soviet law, as it 
stands, could not reasonably work without a certain amount of judicial inter- 


2p. 207. Venediktov notes that the practice of leaving a state enterprise in possession 
of its ‘unjustified gain’ was developed in reaction against the practice of the early 
thirties, when the State Arbitration taxed enterprises with conventional fines for 
unpunctual delivery and when those enterprises to which this fine should go did not 
claim it, possibly because they realized that a punctual fulfilment of the contract was 
impossible in the prevailing conditions. 

5 Shargorodsky is a representative of that trend in Soviet jurisprudence which 
opposes judicial arbitrariness as a means of accommodating the law to changing 
needs of the community. His well-known opposition to the preservation of analogy, 
(i.e. judicial filling of gaps in the Penal Code by resort to the treatment of somewhat 
similar offences by the legislator) in the new Criminal Code finds expression on p. 304 
where he opposes interpretation of the law, i.e. ‘the attempt to make clear the intentions 
of the legislator by the most correct methods’, to ‘an interpretation which, consciously 
and intentionally, proceeds beyond what the legislator had in mind and extends the 
law to cases which, for some reason, had mot been envisaged by the legislator’ (my 
italics, R. S.). 

Mankovsky is already known to our readers as an opponent of the Presumption of 
Innocence in Soviet law (Soviet Studies, vol. I, no. 3, p. 204). 

‘On this issue, see John N. Hazard, “The Soviet Court as a Source of Law’ (Wash- 
ington Law Review, vol. XXIV, February 1949). See also Soviet Studies, vol. I, no. 
3, p. 203, and Dr. Kiralfy’s note in Soviet Studies, vol. II, no. 4, pp. 356ff. Shar- 
gorodsky has to take account of the right of the Plenum of the Supreme Court of the 
USSR to issue ‘guiding directives on questions of judicial practice’ (art. 75 of the 1938 
Law on the Constitution of the Courts); but he sharply distinguishes such guiding 
directives from the decision of cases, including by the Supreme Court in its judicial 
capacity, where there is no more reason for interpretation than in the practice of the 
lower courts. He is, however, less radical than Golunsky and Strogovich in their 
textbook The Theory of State and Law, where any right of interpretation, even by the 
Supreme Court when issuing guiding directives, is denied. To some extent, this is an 
issue of terminology: even Strogovich could not manage without that type of inter- 
pretation with which Shargorodsky deals; what he rejects is judicial legislation pro- 
ceeding under the pretext of ‘interpreting the law’ (p. 328). 
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pretation. This concerns not only instances where, presumably for reasons 
of popular appeal, the law has been formulated in such a way that the law- 
breaker plundering public property other than that just mentioned by the 
legislator would get off very lightly;* there are also instances where the law 
is formulated so precisely that it needs some interpretation in order to avoid 
extremes. It is worth quoting the hypothetical case maintained by Shar- 
gorodsky as proof that even the ordinary people’s judge may have to interpret 
the law. 


Ivanov, 11 years old, and Petrov, 13, tore Sidorov’s hat from his head in 
a tram. It is an issue for interpretation whether Ivanov and Petrov may be 
described as a ‘gang’, whether tearing a hat from a person’s head may be 
described as ‘violent assault’, whether persons of 11 and 13 years respec- 
tively are responsible for theft, and under which articles under the Decree’ 
of June 4th, 1947, and who is responsible, etc. (p. 6).° 


The principle that doubtful points of law should always be interpreted in 
favour of the defendant’ is regarded as not always applicable to Soviet law. 
Of the examples given by him in order to prove the admissibility of an 
extensive as well as of a restrictive interpretation of Soviet laws, that given 
for the first® seems merely to prove that no law breaker should be allowed to 
profit from obvious shortcomings in the mere wording of the law; that given 
for the second® appears as simply a matter of common sense. 


5 p. 319. The example of the law of August 7th, 1932, on the protection of socialist 
property is mentioned. In a purely verbal interpretation (which no Soviet lawyer 
would accept) any thief of such property other than goods on transport, or kolkhoz 
and co-operative property, would get off with the ordinary punishment for theft. 
Before 1947, when the law of 1932 was absorbed in new legislation, this might have 
meant the difference between one year and ten years’ imprisonment, if not execution. 

® Under art. 12 of the Penal Code of the RSFSR as amended in 1935, persons over 
12 years are responsible for thefts. On p. 310 Shargorodsky emphasizes the plural, so 
that the first theft committed by a person of 12-14 would pass unpunished. According 
to the Decree of June 4th, 1947, ordinary larceny would carry a minimal punishment of 
five years, if committed by a gang of thieves or—if it is the second offence, six years; 
for robbery with violence there is ten years’ internment in a corrective labour camp. 
Shargorodsky obviously argues assuming that his readers regard such penalties for the 
described incident as incompatible with the spirit of Soviet law; he thus tries to 
prove the case for interpretation. His case is not altogether convincing: even without 
special attempts at interpretation of the law the judge might easily qualify the chil- 
dren’s action as ordinary hooliganism, which would not bring them under art. 12 of 
the Penal Code at all, but which, if the hooliganism were repeated, might prove a good 
reason for placing them in a public educational institution; and even if the circum- 
stance should compel Petrov’s action to be qualified as a theft, and this was his second 
theft, there would still be room for finding mitigating circumstances and for passing 
conditional sentence, unless domestic conditions and the circumstances of the first 
theft should make five years’ stay in a remand home desirable; but this would not 
depend on the tramway incident. 

? This is different from the Presumption of Innocence, i.e. the interpretation of 
doubtful evidence in the defendant’s favour, discussed in vol. I, no. 3 of this jo’ 
(pp. 204ff). : . 

8 As art. 151 of the Code punishes inducement to sexual intercourse (with the other 
partner’s consent) only if committed towards persons who have not reached se 
maturity, the ‘minors’ whose razvrashcheniye (corruption) is punished in art. 152 should 
be defined in the same way. The alternative definition as current in other laws (under 
18) would result in criminal responsibility for corruption of persons who may 
induced to sexual intercourse without any offence being committed, i.e. in an illogical 
approach not to be supposed in the legislator. 
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Mankovsky’s contribution is interesting because it shows how even an 
avowed supporter of extreme severity in Soviet law has to make his argu- 
ment: he supports the preservation of the institution of analogy, but himself 
mentions as mistakes cases in which it was applied in order to apply to offences 
clearly provided for by the Code a punishment more fitting the judge’s 
assessment of the danger represented by the offence in time of war; he also 
emphasizes the need to make punishment dependent on the defendant’s 
subjective guilt rather than upon the objective consequences of his actions, 
but he prefers examples where an examination of the defendant’s intentions 
resulted in a more severe punishment.® He advocates the application of con- 
cepts such as Eventual Intention, and mentions an example from the war- 
time practice of the Supreme Court;?° Mankovsky states that ignorance of the 
law should not be regarded as excluding criminal intention because this 
would produce an easy excuse for the law breaker; but in order to prove this 
he resorts to an instance of retro-active legislation from the revolutionary 
origins of Soviet justice.1! This may be taken as characteristic of his approach: 


® Teslenko was convicted in 1942 for an offence under the Decree of July 6th, 1941, 
for spreading false rumours; the Supreme Court of the USSR, however, found that in 
the circumstances the counter-revolutionary intention was obvious, and qualified the 
offence as counter-revolutionary agitation (p. 336). 

10 Chvanin, a miner, was convicted on August roth, 1942, for counter-revolutionary 
sabotage, because he had forged documents to cover absenteeism, not only for himself, 
but also for a group of other workers. The Supreme Court of the RSFSR on Sep- 
tember 4th, 1942, reduced the sentence according to art. 72 of the Criminal Code 
(falsification of documents), but this qualification was overruled by the Supreme Court 
of the USSR, (October 28th, 1942). It is not clear whether the Supreme Court 
argued that even in the absence of a definite intention on the defendant’s part to 
produce counter-revolutionary effects, as distinct from the personal benefits resulting 
from his absenteeism, an ‘eventual intention’, i.e. conscious admission of the counter- 
revolutionary effects could be taken for granted (p. 337); if so, the Court would have 
overruled its Resolution of December 1938 which made direct intention an essential 
element in the definition of counter-revolutionary sabotage. It may be interesting to 
note that Mankovsky (p. 338) has to argue with Soviet lawyers who regard the concept 
of Eventual Intention as a German invention. 

11 Art. 58/13 of the Criminal Code (of 1922, re-enacted in 1926) prescribed ex post 
facto capital punishment for the leading officials and agents of the Tsarist Okhrana, 
who, of course, when committing their actions were not conscious of committing any 
criminal offence. This type of penal sanction was virtually excluded by the amnesty 
of November 7th, 1927; most Soviet lawyers would regard it as a temporary pheno- 
menon of the revolutionary upheaval, not to be confused with the ordinary working 
of justice in the new society (cf. my Soviet Legal Theory, p. 109) and therefore unsuit- 
able as an argument in a discussion about its future. The textbook Criminal Law (ed. 
1948, p. 254, vol. I) describes retro-activity of criminal sanctions, except if they are 
mitigated in favour of the defendant, as an extraordinary measure, and not to be 
supposed unless explicitly stated by the legislator: within the framework of law at 
present in force there is only one such enactment, the law of 1929 outlawing Soviet 
officials who fail to return (I.c. p. 256). Art. 58/13 of the Criminal Code is generally 
regarded as obsolete. 

Mankovsky’s second example (p. 339) concerns the qualification by the Plenum of 
the Supreme Court of an anti-feminist murder committed in Central Asia as a counter- 
revolutionary offence. This was done by overruling a decision of the Military Chamber 
of the Supreme Court which had qualified the offznce as ordinary murder, perhaps 
because of a different interpretation of the murderer’s motives. The qualification of 
anti-feminist murder as a political crime is clearly backed by legislation dating from 
1930 (cf. my Changing Attitudes in Soviet Russia, vol. 1, The Family, pp. 198-9): the 
case is relevant for Mankovsky’s argument only if he assumes that the defendant 
killed his wife not because of opposition to the emancipation of women in general, but 
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when explaining certain theories generally accepted among Soviet and 
Western lawyers, such as that criminal responsibility does not depend upon 
knowledge of the law, or that there may be some crimes for the qualification 
of which Eventual Intention is sufficient,” he resorts to the most controversial 
statements concerning the permissibility of retro-active criminal legislation" 
or the re-admission of Eventual Intention into the definitions of the Law of 
Treason.”° It appears that the influence of the original, very lenient approach 
to the ordinary offender (as distinct from the conscious counter-revolutionary) 
is still so strong that the case for a less lenient approach can be most effectively 
made if it is asserted that this is necessary for the security of the fatherland. 

Two of the contributions on International Law are interesting as illustra- 
tions of the Soviet attitude to topical problems. Bobrov investigates the con- 
troversial issue of the meaning of recognition in International Law, on an 
occasion where not only some new political régime but a concept of social 
order different from that of the existing members of the International Com- 
munity was the subject of recognition. As opposed to Lorrimer, Oppen- 
heim-Lauterpacht and the other supporters of an interpretation of recognition 
as constituting a new membership of a state (or régime) in the International 
Community, Bobrov (pp. 98-9) firmly asserts that from the very first day of 
its existence a new state’® exercises influence upon all the other states and 
thereby enters into relations of International Law with them; he mentions 
the ad hoc invitation of the Soviet government (which, at the time, was recog- 
nized only by a minority of states) to the Geneva and Lausanne conferences, 
and a number of agreements on particular questions concluded with it by 
various states; at the time the latter refrained even from the so-called de facto 
recognition. Bobrov uses these agreements as evidence that the mere 
existence of a state renders it a subject of International Law.'* The corollary 

12 The textbook Criminal Law (ed. 1948, vol. I, p. 342), mentions a case decided by 
the Plenum of the Supreme Court on September 27th, 1946: the defendant ‘for 
hooligan motives’ had opened fire from a revolver on the passengers boarding a train 
and had killed two persons; he was convicted of murder though no intention other 
than the shooting could be proved. He would hardly have fared better in the courts 
of any other country, with the difference that in the USSR he risked no more than 
eight years’ imprisonment; the most interesting aspect of the matter is the necessity 
of a special explanation by the Plenum of the Supreme Court. That Court itself may 
not have been conscious of the basic difference between admission of Eventual Inten- 
tion in cases where the possible connection between the criminal action and some 
outcome clearly contradicting the law, is obvious for every sane person, and admission 
of Eventual Intention into the definition of counter-revolutionary sabotage, i.e. if the 
defendant is supposed to have had full insight into the importance of his actions for 
the whole social structure, as defined later by the Court (see note 10 above). 

18 Bobrov adds a footnote to say that ‘this, of course, refers only to real states, not 
to artificial marionette-formations of the Manchukuo type’. 

14 Qn pp. 100-2 Bobrov also mentions American Court decisions by the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York in the Bankers Trust case of April 1925, and of the 
South New York District Court in the issue of Soviet gold, June sth, 1931. In these 


decisions it was stated that the non-recognition of the legislation of an obviously 
existing state, though, at the time, it was not even recognized de facto by the American 





only because of personal jealousies caused by her refusal to wear the yarmak and her 
insistence on work in the kolkhoz. In this case Mankovsky’s argument would amount 
to the description of some action as counter-revolutionary, in spite of the absence of 
political motives. 
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to this statement is the assertion, common among Soviet lawyers, that the 
mere fact of the existence of a state representing a different socio-economic 
régime deprives those rules of International Law, which are not applicable 
to the new system, of their international validity.** 

The difference between the de facto and the de jure recognition is regarded 
by Bobrov as insignificant and mainly caused by hesitations of the recognizing 
governments to face up to the disagreeable fact with honesty; so far as it 
corresponds to any reality, de facto recognition establishes the validity of 
certain, usually enumerated rules of International Law, such as certain privi- 
leges for diplomatic representatives, while in de jure recognition the whole 
body of customary law dealing with those issues is taken for granted. The 
distinction should be made according to the actual contents of the agreements, 
not to the phraseology employed: of the agreements concluded in 1921-23, 
Bobrov (pp. 78ff) regards the Anglo-Soviet “Trade Agreement’ of March 
16th, 1921, as the classical example of a very extensive de facto recognition, ** 
while the Soviet-Czechoslovak and Soviet-Danish agreements actually imply 
de jure recognition, in spite of the explicit statements contained in both of 
them that ‘the issue of de jure recognition should not be prejudiced’. For 
obviously once states have established between them the whole body of 
generally recognized rules of International Law, the mere use (or absence) 
of the words de jure can only have verbal meaning. Bobrov notes that even 
so obvious a consequence of de jure recognition as the recognition as valid of 
the legislation of the recognized state in the courts of the recognizing state 
may still be circumvented by the courts’ resorting to considerations of ‘public 
order’, as applied by French courts long after the de jure recognition of the 
USSR (p. 96). While not taking the compromises between political realism 
and propagandist phraseology established by Western international lawyers 

15 The question whether rules fitting only the former socio-economic system preserve 
status as partial law valid among those members of the International Community 
which retain that system (with the corollary that another partial law may emerge 
among the socialist states), is controversial in Soviet as well as in Western theory. Cf. 
my Soviet Legal Theory, chapter x, and E. A. Korovin, ‘The Soviet Contribution to 
International Law’, in Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo, 11/1947. 

16 His argument is based upon the mutually granted privileges, from which the 
provisional character of the agreement was obvious, and also upon the absence of 


a British obligation to regard the Soviet semana as the only representatives of 
Russia. 





authorities, would lead to obvious juridical absurdities: the former managers of the 
expropriated Russian Insurance Company, while successfully claiming its assets in 
American courts, in other countries might equally successfully reject claims of policy 
holders with reference to nationalization. An amusing contrast to this approach is 
represented by the information given, as late as May 1933, by the State Department 
(evidently to an American court which had asked for information on the legal position): 
recognition had been granted to the Kerensky government as the legal successor of 
the Tsarist government; but according to the information available, that government 
had been overthrown, on and about November 7th, 1917, by an armed coup, which 
resulted in the establishment of a régime describing itself as the RSFSR. At present 
(1933) in the Russian territories a power describing itself as the USSR was in existence, 
but not recognized by the USA; but non-recognition was not due to any doubts as to 
the exercise of actual power by that government. American citizens and firms were 
allowed to trade with Russia at their own risk, and it was left to the courts to form their 
opinion about the validity of the decrees of a non-recognized government (p. 62). 


c* 
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too seriously, the article sets out to warn its readers against too sanguine an 
interpretation of the working of normal relations, once they are established. 

Rapoport’s paper is interesting as a contribution to the controversial 
problem of interpreting the Soviet attitude to International Law. It has 
frequently been asserted that the USSR rejects the recognition of a binding 
force of International Law upon the individual citizens of the states subject 
to that Law (as distinct from those states themselves) so that the apparently 
different attitude taken by Soviet lawyers in special cases demands an explana- 
tion by external circumstances.'*? Now Rapoport refers to the responsibility 
for crimes committed by the nationals of the aggressor state (p. 168), and, 
attacking such international lawyers as Triepel and Anzilotti, asserts that 
municipal law does not form a sphere of its own independent of International 
Law but embodies all the acknowledged rules of the latter.** 

The USSR firmly supports the exclusive sovereign competence of a state within 
its territory, and especially the exclusive competence of a state to shape its own 
legal order . . . Soviet foreign policy never treated that independence as an absolute 
one, as a state’s right to shape its legal system in contradiction to its international 
obligations. A state’s participation in the international community and its fulfilment 
of its international obligations should necessarily find expression in its municipal 
law (p. 171). 

Rapoport quotes the demand in the first Manifesto of the First Inter- 
national that ‘the elementary laws of morality and justice which should guide 
the relations of private persons should become the prevailing standards in 
international relations’; he regards the rules established in the Statutes of the 
International Military Tribunals (on the criminal character of aggression and 
of crimes against humanity) as ‘undoubtedly the necessary minimum of 
legality which is an elementary condition for a peaceful international com- 
munity ... Non-recognition of that minimum of legality by the municipal 
law of some state qualifies that state as a system of arbitrariness, as a threat 
to the independence and existence of other peoples’ (p. 171). This distin- 
guishes the actions of the German and Japanese war criminals fundamentally 
from war-crimes in the traditional sense, i.e. those committed by individuals, 
possibly of high rank whose actions, however, could not be regarded as 
characteristic of the whole state in question. 


In these cases the recognition of a state’s exclusive right to represent 
its citizens and their organization on the international stage, to accept 
responsibility for all actions which exceed the sphere of that state’s internal 
system and violate the rights of other states, combined with its exclusive 
right to prosecute the individuals responsible for such criminal actions, 
are completely justified from the legal point of view. Such crimes do not 


17 Cf, John N. Hazard in Soviet Studies, vol. I, no. 3, pp. 195-6. 

18 Where the Law of War is concerned Rapoport argues (p. 169) that the Hague 
Peace Conferences merely codified what was supposed to be international as well as 
municipal customary law, and he also refers to the decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the Weimar Republic in the trials of war criminals after the first world war. It may 
be noted that the Weimar Constitution contained an article (4) explicitly accepting 
all the generally recognized rules of International Law into the German legal order, 
and that not all German lawyers regarded this enactment as the mere registration of a 
generally valid principle. 
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compromise the whole state system in question and are not sufficient reason 
for a denial of its sovereignty (p. 166). 


The direct prosecution of Crimes against Humanity by international courts 
does not thus appear to contradict the Soviet insistence on the sovereign right 
of the members of the international community to apply its rules against their 
subjects; it was the result of the rise of a certain type of state (or rather gang) 
differing from the others, not merely in its political and socio-economic system 
(which in the Soviet view is the normal condition of the present international 
community), but in that it is based upon need for aggressive war to be con- 
ducted in ways regarded as criminal according to generally accepted 
standards.** This implies a definition of the international community as 
excluding states whose raison d’étre is aggression. This contradicts Bobrov’s 
statement (above p. 210) that every state by its very existence is a member of 
the international community. In traditional International Law the contradic- 
tion could easily be solved by the assumption of debellatio (destruction of 
state personality by military defeat); but Rapoport explicitly states that al- 
though the prosecution of war criminals would have been technically impos- 
sible without military victory, the latter cannot create the legal foundations 
for such prosecution: 


The legal basis of the Tribunal’s jurisdiction lies in the fact that the war 
crimes of the German fascists and the Japanese militarists were expressions 
of the criminal nature of the whole political system of these countries. This 
obviously excludes the possibility of granting the organs of these states the 
right to judge the main war criminals and necessarily forms a basis for the 
legal competence . . . of the International Military Tribunals as organs of 
the international community (p. 167). 


There seem to be only two logical alternatives: (1) a state ‘whose political 
system is essentially criminal’ can be a member of the international com- 
munity which will take over some of its former functions, just as a convict 
enjoys diminished rights, but is nevertheless a member of the national com- 
munity; (2) such a state has ceased to exist and the future German and Japan- 
ese states represent a completely new start. Soviet theorists may be supposed 
to be in sympathy with the second alternative but in the present international 
situation its application might lead to new difficulties; this may explain the 


1® Rapoport’s exposition is characteristic of the approach accepted by Soviet experts 
on International Law. In Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo, 1/1946, p. 53, Boris Glebov 
answered the plea of war criminals that they were acting under orders from their 
superiors, by stating that such relations between fascist commanders and executives 
arose only when they were carrying out a common conspiracy in which both of them 
were freely participating, i.e. that their main war crime was the establishment of the 
fascist state, not the carrying out of the actual actions for which it was intended. 
N. N. Polyansky, when rejecting the alleged right of neutral states to grant asylum to 
war criminals, recognizes that the right of asylum is implied in an international 
community containing different political systems with differing or possibly opposing 
values, so that what is a political offence in the one system, might be applauded in 
another. But he does not recognize this right for the supporters of the aggressive 
policies of the fascist systems which were directed against the international community 
as such (Mezhdunarodnoye Pravosudiye i Prestupniki Voiny, International Justice and 
the War Criminals, Moscow, Academy of Sciences, 1945). 
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somewhat artificial construction of an emergency power of states to extend 
the direct validity of International Law upon individual subjects of other 
(defeated) states. 

Rapoport is quite conscious that he speaks not only of the past but also of 
possibilities of the future, and he raises the question whether the definition of 
aggression as suggested by the USSR in 1933 would meet all the possibilities, 
especially those of intervention by deputy (‘intervention with others’ hands’, 
interventsia chuzhami rukami). He refrains from giving a definite answer to 
the question, but remarks that the Soviet answer should be based upon a 
fundamental differentiation between wars of national emancipation and wars 
of imperialist conquest (p. 162). For the purpose of prosecuting the Japanese 
war criminals, the minimum demands established by the Kellog Pact of 1928 
and by the definition of 1933 appear to him as sufficient; he describes the 
former as ‘not an incidental isolated pact, but the expression of a lasting, basic 
democratic attitude to this issue. Both before and since 1928 no state has 
ever had the right to wage other than just wars’ (p. 157). 

Only a defensive war can be just and Rapoport’s argument concerning the 
definition of 1933 is restricted to a discussion on whether this definition 
embraces all conceivable forms of aggression. 

R. SCHLESINGER 
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FROM SOVIET PUBLICATIONS 


TEACHERS AND PARENTS 


A Conference of Soviet school teachers which was held in December 1939 
passed a resolution’ in which the need for ‘closest collaboration of school and 
family’ was stressed. (This resolution was approved by the People’s Com- 
missariat of Education.) It was pointed out that many schools in the RSFSR 
were already working together with parents but that some teachers and heads 
of schools were still underestimating the importance of the parents’ active 
collaboration in the work of the school. The resolution went on to define in 
considerable detail the kind of work which teachers should do with parents. 

Then in 1943 the RSFSR People’s Commissar for Education issued a 
‘statute concerning parents’ committees in primary, elementary and secondary 
schools’. This statute provided detailed instructions concerning the com- 
mittees’ aims, the organization of their work, their rights and obligations and 
the supervision of their work. 

The articles and letters to the Editor summarized below give an indication 
of the ways in which the resolution and statute mentioned above are actually 
applied, and they also show us certain other aspects of Soviet life. 

The first example is taken from an article entitled “Teacher and Family’ 
which appeared in 2/1950 of Nachalnaya Shkola (Primary School), a publica- 
tion of the RSFSR Ministry of Education. In this article the author describes 
the kinds of work being done by teachers in conjunction with parents, both in 
organized meetings with the latter and through visits to pupils’ homes. 

The article includes an account of the work of E. Ovchinnikova, a first- 
form® teacher in a Moscow school, in arranging meetings of her pupils’ 
parents. 

Ovchinnikova held her first parents’ meeting in August, before the begin- 
ning of the school year and before the children had actually begun their 
education. At this meeting she showed parents around the school, and told 
them that they would be asked to send their children ‘clean, tidily dressed 
and in school uniform (parents were provided with patterns)’. They were 
also told what school appliances the children should have. 

The second meeting was held ten days after the beginning of the first term. 
At this meeting Ovchinnikova spoke of the form as a whole and of the 
children individually. She told parents of the ways in which they were 
expected to help in their children’s education, and distributed among them a 
leaflet entitled ‘Memorandum of parents’ obligations’ which had been printed 
with the help of the aktiv. She told parents ‘what they should do to help their 
children to learn to read, how reading and arithmetic were taught’, and showed 
them the children’s exercise books. ‘She told [parents] about the very 


1 For the full text of this resolution, see Narodnoye Obrazovaniye: Osnovnye Posta- 
novlenia, Prikazy i Instruktsit, Uchpedgiz, 1948, pp. 160ff. 

? For the full text of this statute, see ibid. pp. 157ff. 

3 A Soviet child begins its education at the age of 7 when it enters the first form of a 
primary school. As in this country, the school year starts in the autumn; it is, however, 
divided into four, instead of three, terms. 
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simple appliances which were necessary for the teaching of reading, writing 
and arithmetic, and explained how they could make them themselves.’ 

At the third meeting of the term Ovchinnikova led a discussion on the 
‘correct organization of study and leisure for first-form children’. She 
discussed such matters as the children’s homework, their leisure and sleep, 
their diet and the correct attitude for parents to adopt towards children’s 
failures and successes. She also spoke on the need for close contact between 
parents and the school. 

Before the beginning of the second term Ovchinnikova held a meeting at 
which she informed parents of the school’s plans for that term. She also read 
a report on the general living conditions of pupils, and it was arranged that 
parent-activists (roditely-aktivisty) should help those children who had no 
supervision at home to do their work. Ovchinnikova also invited a doctor to 
attend the meeting, and questions regarding children’s health were discussed 
with him. ‘Some of the parents exchanged their experiences in bringing up 
their children, The memorandum they had received and the popular lectures 
on education they heard in the school were of great help to them.’ 

During the third term questions of upbringing were discussed. Ovchinni- 
kova gave an account of the way in which young Soviet heroes, such as Zoya 
Kosmodemyanskaya and Oleg Koshevoit had been brought up. At this 
meeting parents also saw an exhibition of pupils’ school work. At a later 
meeting Ovchinnikova arranged another exhibition, this time, entitled “What 
the Children do after School Hours’. 

During the last term Ovchinnikova called a meeting to discuss preparations 
to be made for the summer. The last meeting of the year was a joint one of 
parents and pupils and was devoted to a discussion of the results of the 
year’s work. 

Ovchinnikova’s work was not, however, confined to these meetings. “The 
very first days of her work showed her that the parents, as well as their child- 
ren, needed to be approached individually and that this was not always pos- 
sible at the general meetings.’ She therefore arranged for one hour every day 
during which parents could come to see her privately. ‘Here she spoke with 
greater frankness and in more detail about the virtues or defects of the 
character of this or that child and about the reasons for its lack of success.’ 

The article does not describe this aspect of her work in detail; it does, 
however, publish several examples of similar work done by teachers elsewhere. 

A. Bazlivna, a teacher in school no. 88 in Ruzaevsk, found that a girl in 
her form could not manage to keep up in arithmetic. She tried to give her all 
the help she could, and when this was found to be of no avail she went to see 
the girl’s parents. Apparently the girl lacked patience and application and the 
parents were helping her: they were, in point of fact, doing her homework 
for her. Bazlivna was able to persuade the parents to stop giving such ‘help’ 
to the child, and her work began to improve. 

4 Zoya Kosmodemyanskaya was a komsomol girl who was active as a partisan during 
the German occupation. She was caught by the Germans and publicly executed. 

Oleg Koshevoy was a member of the Young Guard, a group of komsomol partisans 


in Krasnodon. He too was executed. These two rank among the most highly honoured 
heroes of the war. 
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Another example given in the article relates to the experience of I. Dairi, a 
teacher in a school in Khimky. 

Among the children in his form is Galya P. Her mother, Maria Prokofevna 
P., is a kolkhoz worker. One day Galya arrived at school with the news that 
her grandmother had come on a visit and that she had taken Galya to church 
with her on Sunday. A week later Galya appeared with a small cross which 
her grandmother had given her. She did not actually wear it around her neck 
but carried it all day in her handkerchief. Sometimes during lesson time she 
would take it out and whisper over it. She revealed her ‘secret’ to her friends: 
the little cross and the special words were to help Galya to avoid getting a bad 
mark when she had not prepared her lessons properly. Her friends did not 
believe her, since they noticed that despite her little cross she was receiving 
worse marks than ever before. 

Dairi discussed the matter with Maria Prokofevna, the girl’s mother. It 
was quite true that the grandmother had come to stay with them, that she was 
a very religious woman and that she was trying to influence Galya. Maria 
Prokofevna admitted that she herself was not a believer but that religion meant 
a great deal to her old mother and that she would rather not quarrel with her 
on that account. Dairi suggested that if she wanted her child to be really 
happy she should try to see that ‘she was free from all survivals of the past, 
including religious superstitions, which fettered a person’s will and mind’. 
He reminded Maria Prokofevna of the high potato crop she had been able to 
raise, and asked her ‘why she had not used “holy” water and prayed instead 
of fertilizing and loosening the soil’. When Maria Prokofevna laughed at this 
suggestion, Dairi said; “You think that is funny, but how will Galya feel when 
the school on the one hand teaches her scientific Michurinist views, teaches 
her not to wait for favours from nature but to wrest them from it, while, on 
the other hand, her grandmother is teaching her to await and to entreat mercies 
from God! Will that not confuse the girl, weaken her will-power and make 
her less active?’ Dairi eventually ‘succeeded in convincing Maria Prokofevna 
of the necessity of helping Galya to free herself from religious prejudices’. 
He also spoke to the form as a whole on the questions concerning religion 
raised by Galya’s conduct, and eventually “Galya resolutely abandoned all 
superstitions. .. .’ 

An article published in Uchitelskaya Gazeta (Teachers’ Newspaper), 
January roth, 1951, describes the experience of Evdokia Gorbenko, a school 
teacher in a village in the Kirghiz SSR. 

Vanya B. had entered her form at the beginning of the year. He was rude, 
dirty and impudent and he was often absent from school. Gorbenko decided 
to visit his home. ‘Coming into the house she saw a woman working on a 
home-made weaving loom! . . . Vanya’s mother, true to the tradition of her 
forefathers, was doing work which took up all her time. It became quite clear 
to Gorbenko why Vanya was so untidy, out of hand and rude: his mother had 
no time to look after him . . . Gorbenko pointed out to her that she would be 
able to buy more cloth for one month’s wages than she could weave in a 
whole year; she read to her a great deal about the position of women in the 
past, about women’s struggles for independence, for the right to work, and 
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about the women of the present day who had become Stakhanovites and 
Heroes of Socialist Labour, and she was eventually able to convince her of 
the senselessness of her work and of the harm it was doing to her son. Vanya’s 
mother decided to join the local sovkhoz and found that she was now 
able to give more attention to her son, whose conduct gradually began to 
improve. 

There are fewer descriptions of the work done by parents’ committees, but 
from the passages summarized below it can be seen that their field of activity 
is fairly broad. One aspect of the work done by these committees is described 
in an extract from a letter to the Editor written by M. F. Emelyanov, the 
chairman of the parents’ committee in school no. 3 in Evpatoria.® 

In a conversation with M. P. Vysoven, whose two daughters were pupils at 
the school, Emelyanov learnt that she had not seen her husband since 1941 
when he had left for the front, although she had not received any news of his 
death. She was suffering material hardships, and the parents’ committee 
sent a letter to the USSR Ministry of Defence giving all the facts concerning 
her husband’s war service. Some time later Mrs. Vysoven was asked to come 
to the military registration and enlistment office (voyenkomat) where she was 
informed that her husband had been killed in action in 1944 and that she was 
therefore entitled to a pension. She was also entitled to receive a sum equal 
to the whole amount which she should have received so far. 

As a result of this incident the parents’ committee decided to check whether 
other widows were receiving the pensions due to them. Several families were 
found to be in positions similar to Vysoven’s and the committee was able to 
help nine families in this way. 

The committee’s activity soon became known beyond the confines of school 
no. 3 and parents of children from other schools turned to it with requests for 
information regarding their pensions. ‘And so the parents’ committee in 
school no. 3 has been called “our legal office”’.’ 

An extract from a letter* written by A. M. Kravtsov, an inspector of the 
Crimean regional education department, describes a different aspect of the 
committees’ work. In school no. g in Evpatoria the committee produces 
several concerts and plays each year, in which both the parents and their 
children take part. The proceeds go into a general fund which apparently 
contains between 15 and 17 thousand rubles. This money is used to provide 
clothes, footwear and hot meals for needy children. It is also used to cover 
the cost of free excursion passes which are awarded at the end of the school 
year to pupils for excellent work. 

A further account of the work done by parents’ committees is given in an 
article (Uch. Gazeta, October 11th, 1950) on ‘Family and School’ by A. 
Chukanov, chairman of the parents’ committee of girls’ secondary school 
no. 10 in Tula. With the help of the aktiv it examined the living conditions 
of those girls who were frequently absent from school without any excuse. In 


5 Both this letter and the one summarized after it were published in Uchitelskaya 
Gazeta, January 1oth, 1951. Almost the entire issue is devoted to questions concerning 
parents and the school. 

6 Ibid., p. 3. 
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one instance they discovered that a pupil was missing school because her 
mother was giving her far too much housework to do and would not always 
allow her to go to school. The committee brought up this matter at a trade 
union meeting of the factory where the girl’s mother was working. “The 
strength of public opinion had its influence and the woman stopped keeping 
her daughter away from the school.’ 

Another case in which the committee was able to help was that of Tamara 
Aleshina, a seventh-form pupil. Her father had died, her mother was 
seriously ill and their living quarters were bad. ‘Comrade Dubinskaya, one 
of the members of the parents’ committee, was able to procure new accomoda- 
tion for Aleshina through the District Executive Committee.’? 

Another case taken up by the committee was that of two sisters, whose 
parents were dead and who were living with their brother. The latter was 
working at a bakery and the committee was able to arrange for help to be 
given to these girls by the bakery management: it provided them with foot- 
wear, clothes, fuel and one free meal a day at the bakery. 

The committee is divided into several sections. One section, for instance, 
examined the work of fifty-eight backward pupils, how they prepared their 
lessons, how they spent their day and what supervision their parents were 
giving them in their work. Another section studied ways and means of 
improving the material conditions in the school: ‘one of the parents, comrade 
Bakushkin, repaired the apparatus in the physics laboratory, comrade 
Maiboroda . . . painted the school desks, etc.’ 

The committee also tried to increase the parents’ aktiv, and Chukanov 
reports that it was able to attract more than seventy parents into the aktiv and 


to give them a clear conception of their ‘responsibility in the great work of 
bringing up the young builders of the communist society’. 


D. ScHuLz 





A SOVIET APPLICATION OF TIME AND MOTION STUDY 


The following is a translation, with some technical examples omitted, of 
an article by F: Kovalev, chief engineer of a coarse textiles mill, in Voprosy 
Ekonomiki entitled ‘Scientific comparative analysis and dissemination of 
stakhanov experience’. The ‘Kovalev method’ has since the summer of 1950 
been the principal form of the industrial efficiency drive that has never 
slackened (except in the first year or so of the war, and possibly in the immed- 
iate post-war period), since the early 1930s, and which since 1935 has been 
subsumed in its various forms under the label ‘stakhanov movement’. Much 
of the abundant popularization of the method, so far as can be judged from the 
articles and pamphlets available in Britain, seems somewhat superficial (as 
Kovalev himself complains, with reference to such expositions in general, at 
the beginning of his article). However, one of the few insights we have into 


7 of the Soviet, i.e. through the local authorities. 
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Soviet industrial life is the kind of emphasis to be found in such writings, the 
more serious of which are intended for practical guidance inside the factories. 
These tend to put more stress than Kovalev himself does on what may be 
called the ‘democratic’ aspect. For example, an article on Kovalev’s mill in 
the trade union fortnightly magazine V Pomoshch Profsoyuznomu Aktivu 
(18/1950) by B. Yakovlev entitled ‘Laboratory of the best experience’, 
depicts Kovalev as telling a delegation from another mill: 


It amounts to this, that the method is not instilled by us from above. 
The work is friendly here. Technicians, foremen, stakhanovites and simple 
rank and file women workers take an interested part in it. Arguments and 
disagreements are frequent when methods of performing operations are 
being selected — which is as it should be. To make experience common 
property, to select the best methods and get them applied in production, is 
a living job that concerns the whole staff. We can’t manage here without 
arguments and the passion for innovation. The main thing is that the 
whole staff should realize that something big has started and should be 
actively in it. 


Yakovlev rubs in his point: “The strong side of Kovalev’s method is that it 
relies on the whole [factory] community, it is made a reality by everybody 
employed in the enterprise, from technician to minder. Having devised his 
method, comrade Kovalev did not issue an order. He came to an extended 
meeting of the trade union committee and there, in the presence of a hundred 
people — stakhanovites, foremen and technicians — gave his opinion of how 
to use the wealth of stakhanov experience in improving the workers’ skill. He 
started up something lively. If you now ask any weaver or spinner in the 
mill what the Kovalev method is, she will give a competent explanation with 
plenty of interesting detail.’? 

Kovalev himself, in the translation below, is more sober than Yakovlev and 
similar popularizers. But Yakovlev wrote in a magazine which is widely read 
in the factories by trade union group organizers and branch committee 
members. Other propaganda articles on this topic stress the desirability of 
getting the stakhanovites themselves to meditate upon, analyse, and describe 
the way in which they perform the processes at which they are particularly 
adept. We do not know how far such propaganda is meant (a) to create an 
illusory sense of democratic participation in Soviet time and motion study, 
(5) to stimulate insistence upon such participation, or (c) to report conditions 
actually prevailing in the best factories. Kovalev’s own article, which follows, 
is a responsible account of his innovations from the point of view of the 
management. 


1 Amongst the more realistic touches in Yakovlev’s article is the following statement 
he gives by the chairman of a shop trade union committee in the same mill: ‘It’s not so 
difficult to train youngsters who are just beginning their working life. But it’s quite 
another matter to re-train old workers, to correct what is wrong in their way of doing 
things. Many of these women have been working fifteen to twenty years and are 
accustomed to work in their own way. Habit has great power, and it is not easy to 
overcome it. Nor did we close our eyes to the fact that some of our foremen and 
technicians were not sufficiently inclined to accept new ways.’ 
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The distinction between Kovalev’s use of priyom (translated as ‘process’) 
and operatsia (operation), is not always clear. It appears that an operation 
may consist of several processes. 


J. M. 


Scientific Comparative Analysis and Dissemination of Stakhanov Experience 
by F. Kovalev (Voprosy Ekonomiki, 9/1950, pp. 30-39). 


... The study and dissemination of stakhanov experience still has big 
weaknesses, mainly a superficial approach to its exposition, the absence of a 
rigorous system of study of that experience, and the insufficient participation 
of scientists and technicians in such study. The description of stakhanov 
processes is often entrusted to inexperienced people. Its exposition in many 
pamphlets is superficial and unscientific. The dissemination of stakhanov 
experience is left to the stakhanovites themselves, frequently without giving 
them the necessary assistance in matters of organization, technique and 
method. The result is that, together with advanced methods of work, pro- 
cesses are sometimes disseminated which should not be widely applied. 

This problem is particularly important for the new workers coming into 
our industry. The system of training these workers has a number of short- 
comings. In many cases the ‘technical minimum’ course which they undergo 
furnishes only a little technical and technological knowledge and information 
on the administrative and safety regulations in the factory. Thereafter 
these workers are individually attached to old workers who teach them the 
methods of their job, as developed personally by each of them in the course 
of many years. These methods and working processes have not been studied 
sufficiently. As a result, many of the new workers who are entering industry 
are being inadequately trained. The present system of technical training — 
the ‘technical minimum course’ as well as the ‘stakhanov schools’ — is 
extremely useful. But it is not enough, as it does not provide for the achieve- 
ment of a genuine mass dissemination of advanced stakhanov working 
experience. Much of the technical training caters only for new workers. 
But surely even experienced workers ought to improve their skill and enrich 
their experience by the achievements of other stakhanovites. 

Since the existing technical training prevalent in the factories failed to make 
use of the enormous experience of stakhanov work, we decided to seek new 
ways of studying and spreading this experience. The method proposed by us 
is based on a thorough study of the labour processes as performed by particular 
stakhanovites. This method has already been tested in many textile and light 
industry enterprises, and it has produced considerable results. 

Our detailed and deep analysis of the workers’ labour processes was 
prompted by the fact that in our factory Proletarskaya Pobeda (Proletarian 
Victory) approximately 30 per cent of the workers failed to reach the output 
norm. At the same time there was a group of stakhanovites who fulfilled the 
norms by 120 per cent and more. This difference is characteristic not only of 
textile mills but of other industrial enterprises. Thus, in an engineering works, 
some riveters completed 2500 rivets or more, while others, under the same 
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conditions, completed only from 800 to goo. Ata brick works one man spends 
5.04 hours on a job for which another takes 6.62 hours, and so forth. 

One could quote many instances of this kind. What then is the cause of this 
difference in the result of labour? The whole secret is that the workers organ- 
ize their work in different ways and employ differerit processes. Even the 
best stakhanovites, who achieve approximately equal working results, are 
working, it appears, each in his own way. 

By studying and analysing individually the work of stakhanovites in our 
mill we found that they are, in all trades, achieving successes at the expense 
of various elements of their labour process. Thus, one stakhanovite performs 
a certain process with great skill and spends a minimum of time on it; another 
does this process wrongly and loses time on it, but has greater command of 
another process, which he performs quickly, thereby making up for the losses 
arising from the incorrect performance of the first process. 

We analysed and compared the work of the three best stakhanov weavers -- 
P. Kozlova, K. Anisimova and N. Chekina, who look after many looms and 
considerably overfulfil the output norm. For the purpose of comparison, two 
main operations were selected: re-tying the broken warp thread and replacing 
the shuttle. The norm for replacing the shuttle is 2.8 seconds. Kozlova 
completes this operation in 2.5 seconds, i.e. she spends less time on it than is 
laid down by norm. Anisimova does this operation in 3.3 and Chekina in 
4 seconds. Consequently Kozlova is quicker than the norm, while Anisimova 
and Chekina fail to reach it. The second operation — tying the thread — 
must, by norm, be done in 16.5 seconds. Actually, Kozlova spends 25 seconds 
on this operation, Anisimova 14 seconds and Chekina 30.3 seconds. Thus 
each of the three stakhanovites does the same operation in a different way. 
Replacing the shuttle is done most rationally by the weaver Kozlova, who 
saves 0.3 seconds in this operation, while the re-tying of the thread is done 
best of all by Anisimova, who saves 2.5 seconds on it each time. 

By thus comparing the processes of the stakhanovites’ work in two opera- 
tions, we have shown that one stakhanovite is good in one operation, the 
second in another, while the third does not do either of these operations 
correctly and spends more time on them than is provided for by norm. Then 
we posed this question: how is it that the stakhanovite Chekina overfulfils the 
norm despite the fact that she does two processes incorrectly, with a great 
loss of time? It appears that Chekina is superior to the other stakhanovites in 
the sense that she plans her working time better, and thereby reduces the idle 
time of the looms. This enables her more than to compensate for the losses 
caused by faulty performance of the first two operations. 

Thus, when studying stakhanov work it is necessary to take into considera- 
tion the method of planning the working time and of organizing the working 
place, as well as the reduction of the so-called preparation period which forms 
a considerable proportion of the work done by stakhanovites in nny trades 

. . [further examples omitted]. 

“The worker’s labour in any trade consists of various operations and pro- 
cesses. The work of a weaver, for instance, consists of seven basic operations, 
the work of a spinner of six operations. In order to have a perfect command 
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of his trade, the worker must do these operations perfectly. But even this is 
not enough. 

It is possible to have a perfect command of these operations and yet not to 
be able to cope with one’s task, for one must also know how to co-ordinate 
the operations and processes. This involves correct planning of the working 
time and the best possible organization of the working place. The planning 
of the working time is of immense importance. Let us take the organization of 
the work according to a definite itinerary (marshrutizatsia) for the servicing 
of several looms, or the elaboration of definite rules for cases when operations 
coincide. Let us say that two looms have stopped simultaneously. The 
question arises: which loom to approach first, what work to start on first, so 
as to gain more time and reduce the idle period of these looms. This con- 
sideration is very important in servicing several looms; in some trades the 
utilization of approximately 30 per cent of the whole working time is depend- 
ent on it. Hence, for the purpose of investigating stakhanov experience and 
its dissemination, we decided to study and to instil its separate operations, and 
to treat the planning of the working time and the organization of the working 
place as one of the most complicated and serious operations. 

Above all it is necessary to determine which are the key trades or sectors in 
the factory, the improvement of which will yield substantial results. This 
establishes the priorities in the study of the trades. Next, it is important to 
determine which operation, which process should be studied first. One must 
begin by studying the key operations in a given job, as well as operations and 
processes which, at a given stage, are the cause of excessive expenditure of 
raw materials, too many rejects, etc. Consequently the director of every 
enterprise and the chiefs of factory shops must devise well-considered plans 
for the study and dissemination of stakhanov working methods, earmarking 
the trades or operations which should be studied first. 

The First Stage is the study of, and the drawing of conclusions from, 
stakhanov experience. On the basis of stop-watch data and personal observa- 
tions by the foreman, two or three stakhanov workers are selected who are 
quicker and better than the others in performing the operations or processes 
that are marked out for study. One should not draw conclusions from the 
experience of only one stakhanovite, for cognition of all things and pheno- 
mena is achieved by comparing and contrasting. In the description of the 
working processes of one stakhanovite only, there will be nothing to contrast 
his work with, no choice. It is essential to compare the work of several stak- 
hanovites and to make a choice. Having made two or three descriptions of a 
particular working process, the data is discussed in a technical conference of 
the factory shop. This conference includes the chief of the factory shop, the 
foreman, assistant foreman, the industrial training instructors and those 
stakhanovites whose experience we are studying. We select the best working 
processes of which descriptions have been made and which will afterwards be 
spread among all the workers. For instance: descriptions have been made of 
the process of replacing the shuttle by the weavers Kozlova and Vasilyeva in 
2.5 seconds (the norm stipulates 2.8 seconds). It had seemed that both women 
had correctly mastered this process and could therefore serve as examples. 
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However, when we looked into the descriptions, we discovered that Vasilyeva 
was replacing the shuttle while the loom was still in motion, without waiting 
for it to stop completely. Although Vasilyeva’s time indices for this operation 
were good, the technical conference was not inclined to recommend her 
processes since they violated the safety rules. They represented a kind of 
smartness which it is undesirable to spread among the workers. The technical 
conference advised Vasilyeva to adopt Kozlova’s method of replacing the 
shuttle. 

In the spinning industry, when studying the process of replacing the bob- 
bin, it was found that one of the spinners was doing this process in the 
following way. She had before her a bobbin with thirty threads; she took 
these threads and twisted them together with, or joined them to, the old 
threads at once and quickly. Another spinner first distributed all the threads 
among all the thread separators and then joined them up. It seemed that the 
first worker achieved a gain of time; she joined the threads together at once. 
The other began by laying them out, and joined them afterwards. But it was 
found on inspection that the first woman was liable to mix up the correct 
sequence of the threads. In that event she had to break all the threads again 
so as to join up their ends, or else she had to wait until the bobbin was finished, 
i.e. about an hour and a half. Thus, for one hour and a half the misplaced 
thread would disturb her work, and her time gain would be lost. 

One of the weavers performed a process that we were studying very 
quickly, but with one hand. This caused an excessive hurry and strain. 
This method was not adopted by the technical conference. Only those 
stakhanov processes are approved and confirmed for inculcation that are 
carried out quickly but at the same time calmly and without unnecessary 
strain. The best stakhanovites perform their operations without flurry and 
excessive physical strain; their work proceeds easily, rhythmically, calmly. 
When they get home after the day’s work, they feel no particular fatigue. 
Some stakhanovites however come home rather tired. The explanation is 
that their working processes are not sufficiently rational, and should be 
revised and enriched by the experience of other stakhanovites who are doing 
this work much more fluently, rhythmically and better. 

When approving a working process under review, it is necessary also to 
take into account factors concerned with improving the quality of production 
and with economical utilization of the raw materials. 

When the description [specification] of the working processes has been 
decided on by the technical conference, the processes are finally confirmed by 
the methods office and the chief engineer. 

Thereby, we have completed the first stage of the work. We have elucid- 
ated the best stakhanov experience in a given process of work, illuminating it 
from all sides — from the engineering and technological viewpoint as well as 
from the angle of the labour process itself. 

The Second Stage includes the preparatory work required for the dissemina- 
tion of this process among the mass of the workers. We cannot issue to all the 
workers a description of the process and tell them: ‘Do the job just like the 
best stakhanovites by the process we have described’ — and leave it at that. 
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It is obvious that part of the reason why the stakhanovites achieve the best 
results is that they have worked out and created the conditions necessary for 
stakhanov work. Their equipment is in a better state and their working place 
is organized in a different way. To begin with there has to be preparatory 
work which consists, in the first place, in putting the equipment into proper 
order. The technical conference decides the steps to be taken before the 
implanting of stakhanov experience on a mass scale can begin . . . [Examples, 
including modifications of machinery.] 

Tasks of a general and all-embracing nature — such as to put the whole 
equipment into proper order — are often liable to miscarry. But when we set 
ourselves a specific task — as, for instance, to put into proper order the 
mechanisms serving a particular process — we find that it can be done very 
quickly. In order to get this done, it is necessary to allocate each foreman and 
assistant foreman to particular machines, and to fix a time-limit. It goes with- 
out saying that by improving, with each process under review, particular 
mechanisms of the machines, and by consolidating this improvement, we 
gradually get the whole equipment into proper order. In the technical con- 
ference the foremen, assistant foremen and stakhanovites decide on the 
required standards of equipment, and what must be done before disseminating 
a given stakhanov process amongst the mass of the workers. 

No less important is the organization of the working place. For example, 
before disseminating widely the stakhanov way of replacing the shuttle, it is 
necessary for the weavers to be provided with enough shuttles, as the descrip- 
tion [of the approved process] requires that each machine should have a 
spare shuttle. One mill, owing to the bad work of its supply department, did 
not have enough shuttles. The management and technicians therefore 
decided to describe the process in such a way as to show how to work without 
the spare shuttle. They assumed naively that it is possible to diffuse stak- 
hanov experience despite backward and unenlightened work on the supply 
side. 

The study and dissemination of stakhanov experience must be coupled 
with improvement of the equipment and of the entire business and organiza- 
tional side in a factory. 

The second stage (preparation for implanting the stakhanov processes on a 
mass scale) also comprises the training of cadres to teach the processes already 
studied and specified. During the preparatory work the industrial training 
instructors and the assistant foremen study and test the process to be dis- 
seminated. The specifications approved by the technical conference are 
printed so that every worker can have them. Such specifications must be 
short, technically well presented and accessible to rank and file workers. 
They must indicate the name of the stakhanovite and the working process 
which we have recognized as the best for the whole factory. This is very 
important. The transmission of stakhanov experience involves a number of 
stakhanovites from whom, bit by bit, the best experience in each separate 
aspect of work is gathered. 

In order to make the specifications more obvious and accessible, we issue 
them in the form of posters displayed in the working place. These posters 
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show photographs, diagrams and drawings which present and explain the 
working processes, the position of the product and of the instrument, etc. 
All this, taken together, makes it possible to explain the process better. One 
must see to it, moreover, that the posters should be varied and illustrate 
clearly the specification of the process without, however, diverting attention 
by all kinds of artistic effects. 

When the factory shop has completed the preparation of its equipment and 
taken the stipulated technical measures which assist in implanting the process 
under study, when the posters have been put up, and the specifications 
printed and distributed among the workers, and when the instructors, assist- 
ant foremen and technicians have been adequately instructed, we pass to the 
Third Stage — mass inculcation of the given working process or operation. 
The workers of each trade and the assistant foreman gather in small groups, 
usually in teams or brigades, and attend technical training classes designed to 
last an hour or an hour and a half. We explain the nature of the process; and 
if the instruction takes place in the vicinity of the factory shop, the process 
under study can be demonstrated on the machines. This is followed by mass 
instruction at the working place. The specially trained instructors, assistant 
foremen and stakhanovites whose experience we have studied (during this 
period they are either freed from work or they transmit their experience after 
working hours) proceed to the mass instruction of the workers. 

In order to be able to check the instruction and its results, we expect the 
instructors to keep a special diary, which contains the name of the worker 
under instruction, the time of instruction, the instructor’s remarks and the 
results of the training. Let us quote as an example the entry concerning the 
instruction of K. P. Makarova on May 2st: ‘She removed the shuttle not 
with the left but with the right hand; the other processes she does correctly.’ 
On May 23rd, after the instruction, the instructor noted that she was doing 
the operation correctly. At first Makarova did not fit in with the time assigned 
for this operation but on May 25th the entry stated that she was doing the 
process correctly and within the stipulated time. The instructor made a note 
that she had mastered the operation. 

If some workers fail to master this operation, it is necessary to collect them 
in a separate group, go through the exercises with them, give them additional 
training, and so forth, while the other workers, the great majority of whom 
have mastered the process quickly, proceed to study the next process. 

When implanting new working processes it is not possible to approach each 
worker in the same way. For instance, it is easy for old stakhanov cadre 
workers, whose working processes are close to the ones specified, to learn a 
new process. In the case of such workers it is sufficient to point out the mis- 
takes to be avoided. But greater attention must be devoted to young workers 
with little experience, as well as to those old workers who do the new process 
incorrectly. 

It usually takes four to five days for all the workers to master a given pro- 
cess. Altogether, two to three weeks and sometimes even a month is spent on 
the study, the comparative analysis of and the preparation of the prerequisites 
for the mass inculcation of a particular process. In this way the workers in 
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certain trades, such as weavers, complete the full course of training in new 
stakhanov processes in six to seven months. It follows that this is not a 
lightning campaign but a prolonged effort of selecting stakhanov experience 
and establishing the conditions for inculcating it on a mass scale, to be 
followed by the mass inculcation itself. 

The new working processes must be acquired also by the foremen and 
assistant foremen. When we got to know them better, we found that some of 
them had no command of the processes done by the workers whom it was 
their business to direct. For example, the assistant foreman of the weaving 
shop was unable to do a weaver’s work, his function being confined to 
administrative duties and to keeping the equipment in order. Such an assis- 
tant foreman is not capable of instructing the workers or of supervising the 
correct execution of new processes. We have, therefore, introduced a régime 
under which the foremen and assistant foremen have acquired command of 
stakhanov processes of work. 

It is very important that the new workers learn the best stakhanov processes. 
In factory training [the courses normally taken by all new workers] the in- 
structors do not always show command of the advanced stakhanov working 
processes. We insisted that the factory training courses transmit the working 
processes that embody the best stakhanov experience, and as a result the 
training of the new-comers was much improved. 

Harmonious co-operation of stakhanovites and technicians furthered the 
dissemination of stakhanov working processes in our factory. The technicians 
play an immense part in this matter . . . [Examples omitted.] 

The attempts by some factories to entrust this task only to the Department 
of Labour Organization or to the Training Department have not been 
successful. It is very important that all the engineers and technicians, headed 
by the chief engineer, participate in the study and instilling of stakhanov 
methods. 

This entire work must be directed by the Party organization. The trade 
unions, too, must take an active share in it. Apart from meetings and con- 
ferences of the factory as a whole, there must be considerable mass action in 
the workshops, sections and brigades. Individual canvassing of workers must 
be widespread. It is essential to explain to the workers that this activity aims 
at mutually facilitating their work and at creating the conditions for higher 
productivity. 

In the enterprises of the textile and light industries an immense amount 
of work has been done in the study and mass implanting of stakhanov pro- 
cesses. Tens of thousands of workers have been taught stakhanov methods. 
The result is a higher percentage of workers reaching the output norms, the 
emergence of new stakhanovites and a higher productivity of labour and of 
equipment. All this yields great results. An illustration is provided by our 
factory which has strikingly improved its efficiency. The labour productivity 
in spinning has increased by 20 per cent and in weaving by 5 per cent; the 
productivity of equipment has increased in spinning by 10 per cent, and in 
weaving by 5 per cent. This affected in particular the number of workers 
fulfilling the output norms; formerly the number of workers reaching the 
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new norms amounted to 80 per cent in spinning and 85 per cent in weaving, 
whereas now all the workers in these shops are fulfilling the norms. Our 
efforts not only assisted the workers who were below the norms, but have 
enabled the stakhanovites to increase their output rate. 

At the same time, our factory registered an improvement in the quality of 
production and in economy of raw materials. Whereas before the war the 
factory yielded 76 per cent of first grade output, the figure is now 85.6 per 
cent, which is better than the reqnirements of the economic plan. 

[Two paragraphs omitted, one on the applicability of Kovalev’s method 
to industries other than textiles and to skilled crafts; and one on its appli- 
cability to entire industries as distinct from within individual factories]. 

In conclusion, a few observations on problems which have emerged in the 
course of this work in various enterprises. 

In the first place, the stakhanov work processes are a living element. They 
keep on changing and improving and must therefore be studied continuously. 
Apart from studying the working experience in one’s own factory, it is vital 
to study and to instil the best processes elaborated by stakhanovites of the 
whole industry. 

At the same time it is necessary to approach the study of stakhanov pro- 
cesses in a creative spirit. A profound analysis of stakhanov work enabled 
several undertakings to introduce a new technological régime, a new schedule 
and a more effective employment of new machinery and automatic devices in 
production. All these measures help considerably to ease the worker’s toil 
and to increase his productivity. 

In the second place, it is wrongly assumed by some that the most important 
thing is to study the smallest movements of the worker. In analysing and 
describing working processes, they note only the movement of the hands, feet 
and fingers — without taking into account the mental and creative activity 
connected with the various operations. Such an approach is not to be 
recommended. We have to study stakhanov processes and methods which are 
the fruit of a high capacity for organization, great intelligence and strict 
economy in movement, and which are evidence of the creative nature of 
stakhanov work. In the third place, transforming the study and inculcation 
of stakhanov processes into an office-desk job, some administrators took the 
line of creating new departments with new office posts, and so on. By treating 
this activity as part of the usual productive work, we managed without new 
posts and without increasing staff. We all undertook this work, as a group, 
and we recommend the same way of doing it to other factories. 

In the fourth place, some comrades endeavour to find ready-made universal 
answers and prescriptions for all problems, without taking any practical steps 
themselves. It is clearly necessary in all factories to tackle the work of study 
and dissemination of stakhanov processes in a practical manner. The various 
problems raised by the peculiarities of the technological process, the nature of 
production, etc., which require a particular approach as well as their own 
particular solution, must be solved within each enterprise... . 





